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THE INDIAN LAND 

A PHYSICAL^map of India shows great mountains in the 
^ North, the Himalayas , lesser mountams m the East on 
the borders of Burma, and m the centre, the Vmdhya and 
Satpura ranges , biggish mountams agam m the South, 
espeaally the Nilgins. 

To the West, m the region of Baluchistan, there are rocky 
deserts; and the same cover large areas of North-western 
India. To the North-west, below the Himalayas, are the 
glorious valleys of Kashmir , the Punjab, land of the five great 
nvers , and farther East the immense plams through which 
, run the Jumna, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. In the 
North-east is Bengal, the “ gift of its nvers ”. 

Peninsular India is mosfiy highish plateau, with fertile 
plains round the sea-coasts. Much of it is very rocky and arid. 

If we look at a pohtical map of India, we shall see that 
about two-fifths of the surface is occupied by Indian States, not 
coloured red. They are situated across the mam Imes of 
commumcation m all directions. They are also along the 
frontiers and on or near the sea-coasts. Altogether there are 
584 of them. They are not “ Bntish ” India at all, but Indian 
India 

We notice also that there are ample commumcations leadmg 
up to the North-west frontier, and very few leadmg to the 
North-east The result of this provision agamst possible 
attack from Russia, and neglect of the possibihty of attack 
through Burma, became apparent m 1942 

We also see that, although India has a very long coast-line, 
there are few mdentations m it, and very few good ports. 
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These tre ttmui reasons for the fiict that with the exception of 
certain dements m Western India, the Indian peoples hove 
never been seafarers. 

The iiveis of India have been, and are stiD, of snpreme 
urqxJTtance. Many of them arc worshipped as sacred and 
su^ worship bears evidence, as docs the veneration of the cow 
m Hinduism, to dementary economic Large areas are 

permanently dependent, and other far larger areas seasonally 
dependeit, on the nvers for irrigation. This means that but 
for the nvers human hfc would be impossible. In the old 
days the nvers were also important as avenues of coramunica 
non. 

The ordmaiy Indian nver shrinks to a slender flow through 
a vast sandy bed for right months of the year But for the 
four months of the rains the bed fills up from bank to bank, 
and the nver will be running like an exp re ss tram, perhsps 
half a mile wide. 

It IS a great c xpen encc to be present at one of the great 
religious festivals, hdd where two sacred nvers join Every 
twelve years the most sacred place m India is bdieved by the 
Hindus to be the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges, near 
Allahabad, A pilgnmagc to this spot at the nght time may 
be of the highest i mp or ta nce to the progress of the soul and 
may even reheve it from the burden of many re-biiths in the 
future. Therefore from all over India countless thousands of 
people, many of them aged and sick, many of them rehgious 
devotees, gather on the tnangular expanse of sand where the 
nvers join, ^Vhen I was there the English pohee officer in 
charge of traffic arrangements said that there were probably 
three million people gathered in that one place I 

In many parts of central India the chief feature of the 
counti^'rde is the Jungle, It is both beautiful and terrible 
There are fierce beasts in it. The men that live m the Jungle 
are very shy and very poor They are apt to Wl victim to 
disastrous epidemics, ss in the pneumonia of 1918, or the 
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cholera of 1921. Famine is an enemy never far out of sight 
The tiny vallages in which they live he long distances apart, and 
their fields are decimated by wild creatures, especially pig, 
deer and flocks of parrots. But they are an intensely lovable 
people ; and their tnbal customs and beliefs arc often of very 
great interest 

Through these jungle-regions run fairly high mountam 
ranges. In some distncts there are extremely deep ravines, 
«ath precipitous sides, and deep water at the bottom, in which 
one may s\Mm. The discovery of new routes down into these 
favmes, and the explonng of the caves which the water has 
worn deep underground, give opportunities for adventurous 
holidays to those who like that sort of thing. 

There are also sacred mountains in many parts of India. 
Some of these have great temples on the top But m the 
remoter distncts there will be no permanent inhabitants, 
except perhaps a hermit or two, hvmg a solitary life of great 
austenty amongst the wild beasts There is often a yearly 
pilgrimage to such sacred mountains, up which the weak and 
aged are earned, under conditions of great difficulty and 
danger, in the hope' of attaming ment for the loosemng of the 
necessity for re-birth. 

On other high mountams m central India there are mag- 
nificent rums of hill-fortresses. Some of these, like Asirgarh, 
are really deserted cities, with very strong fortifications round 
them. The massive nature of their fortifications gives the 
visitor an insight mto pohtical conditions in this age m which 
they were built , and the mined palaces which stand inside 
the vsralls give one some idea also of the social conditions of 
that age 

Houses m India vary from the most modem type of stmeture 
m the big cities to the flimsiest of palm-leaf, mud-and- wattle, or 
bamboo huts in the villages. Dunng the past two centimes 
the poor have been rapidly becommg poorer m India, and not 
only on account of the tremendous nse of population The 
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hoiismg of the poorest pf the poor nowadays is almost m 
credibly pnmitrve. In the great atics there are big shim areas, 
where "die congestion is frightful and the people live m tighdy 
crammed tenements or m tmy hovels, with appalling samtary 
conditions all around. 

On the other hand there are magnificent palaces belonging to 
the well to-do especially to Prmccs great landholders and 
successful money lenders And m many of the atics there are 
great modem fictoncs so that India has become the aghth 
most important country m the world from the point of view of 
mdustry 

In spite of the teeming population the countryside of India 
as soon as one is clear of the great atics, seems only sparsely 
populated Bitter experiences m the past have taught the 
pc^e the advantages of hving closely together m villages 
where they may combine to resist attack, instead of living m 
scattered farm houses, as m the West. Consequently the 
Indian landscape generally appears almost empty except for 
distant villages ca^ embowered m its grove of trees Here 
and there one may sec a farmer at work m hts fields, perhaps 
with his w^fc and his children sharing m his labour \Vhcn 
the crops are npcnmg the people leave their villages for a 
time, and live amongst the fields in htdc temporary sheds 
sometimes elevated on four poles so as to give w a t diers a dear 
view over the crops From these pomts of vantage a keen 
look-out IS kept day and night for parrots pig deer and other 
marauders The life of the Indian agnculturalist is hard 
cspecialJy at such seasons, but it is a fine open air life 

The Nnllagts and small towns arc the true India, because 
It is m them that the vast majonty of the population is to be 
found The present writer lived for a considerable period m a 
small country town Each street is flanked by the houses and 
shops of the families who practise one particular trade and 
therefore belong (for the most part) to one caste I lived 
m the street inhabited by the makers of brass \TSseIs and 
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from long before dawn till long after dark tlic musical clink 
of their hammers was to be heard A great deal of ver}'- lovely 
and artistic w’ork was performed in tliat street, under very 
pnmitive conditions. Anotlier street was occupied by gold- 
smiths and silversmiths ; another by blacksmitlis , another 
by carpenters , another by gram-dealers ; and so on. Close 
outside the towm w^as a famous old rumed fort, in tlie middle of 
which a w'ell-equipped modem High School had been built. 
In another direction close outside tlie towm was a Government 
hospital. A little farther out w'crc the law’-courts Close around 
the towm, but away from tlie noise and smells, w ere the houses 
of the more well-to-do citizens, chiefly lawyers, witli a few' 
schoolmasters and doctors The Moslems lived chiefly in a 
special area of the town, and tlie outcastes, w’ho performed 
the essential function of scavengers, in another area. The 
whole commumty w'as very much like what a mediaeval towm 
must have been m the West, tlie place of the central Church 
or Cathedral bemg taken by a group of finely-built temples 
ranged along the top of a broad flight of stone steps leadmg 
down mto the w'aters of one of the sacred nvers 

Well outside the town and, except for telegraph w'lres, almost 
the only sign of modem life, lay the raihvay station. 

In the centre of the town, on a broad open space, the market 
was held. To this market villagers from long distances round 
brought their produce ; and on the nght day one could purchase 
all m ann er of mterestmg and beautiful examples of Indian 
handicraft. 

It was dangerous to venture far mto the forests which 
covered the hills to the north of the town, because of the chance 
of meetmg a tiger , and it was even dangerous to walk along 
the nver-side m the cool of the evemng An old fnend of 
mme set out for such a walk one evemng, and never returned. 
From the very scanty remams that were found, it vras clear 
that a crocodile hidmg m a gully of the sandy bed of the nver 
had attacked and killed him 
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Every now and then the life of a community inch as that m 
thm amflll town IS shaken by plague or famine. If it is plague, 
the whole town has to be evacuated at the bnefest notice and 
the inhabitants take up their residence m roughly-bmit sheltcra 
erected m the fields all around. This is because the plague is 
earned by the rats which swarm m the town itself The sudden 
dying of these rats m inconvement places acts as a danger 
signal of the coming of the disease, which is so dreadful m its 
effect that the people have learnt to carry out the evacuation 
poUcy thoroughly and speedily 

In time of famme things arc much better ndwadays than 
they were for Government sets to work to brmg m food 
supphes and to open relief worka where the unemployed (and 
ev er y Indian agnculturahit is unemployed for some four 
months m the year owing to climatic conditions) may cam the 
wherrwithal to purchase provisions. 

In a very senous epidemic, such as a cholera wave or the 
pnemnoma of 1918 the life of such a country town com 
munity is shaken to its foundations Many of the inhabitants 
fly to unknown dcstinationa taking the disease with them 
and amongst those who remam panic shatters the framework 
of caste-soaety 
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NATURE IN INDIA 

TN our soft Western climate we are wont to think of Nature 

as a beneficent force, prpvidmg us with succulent vegetables, 
with spring flowers m pleasmg variety, with song-birds, and 
with picturesque sunsets. 

Things are different m India. There Nature is fierce, 
dangerous, and tyrannical. She sends a great variety of wdd 
beasts, which m an average year kill something like thirty- 
thousand people. She sends earthquakes, which m a few 
seconds flatten towns (and the people livmg m them) over a 
whole wide provmce, destroy agriculture by covenng the fields 
with sand from underground, and alter the levels of the land, so 
that next ramy season the rivers overflow and drown thousands 
of people. 

Nature sends drought, which may contmue year after year 
till first the cattle die, and then the men. Nature sends appaUmg ^ 
pestilences, fnghtful hail-storms which beat the growmg crops 
mto the earth, floods which destroy a thousand villages m a 
mght. Nature is not gracious and beneficent, but deadly 
She may have kmdly elements m her character , but the 
traits which force themselves most prommently upon the 
attention of simple people are traits w^ch show her as a vast 
reservoir of destruction She is to be placated, if possible, so^ 
that she may hold her hand, and not wipe out humankind m a 
capricious mood of wanton destructiveness. 

These dangerous aspects of Nature are at the root of a great 
deal of Indian rehgion, especially amongst the animistic tabes 
m the forest areas, and the worshippers of Shiva. The early 
literature of India, beginnmg with the "Vedas, great poems wntten 
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three thousand yeais ago show many traces of the altered 
attitude towards Nature whidi appeared as the Aryan mvadera 
realized how different she was m India, to what she had been, 
m the more temperate InnHw from which they came. 

The ordinary European, arriving for the first tunc m India, is 
inevitably impressed by one thing the heat. He finds himself 
if he IS lucky enough to be stationed somewhere where clcctnaty 
18 available, quite ndiculously dependent upon an dcctnc faxu 
During a Isrge part of the year if he is to do any decent amoirat 
of work by day or get any decent amount of sleep by lught, he 
must keep withm the radius of the fiin s ministrations. Other- 
wise the sweat pours from him he becomes unbearably 
irritable and at mgfat he tosses sleepless from aide to side, in 
an mfemo, a bed of fire, where the touch of the sheets or the 
pillow scorches his flesh. It is true that in the northern 
parts of India there is a bnef cold weather dimng which 
it IS not uncommon for water actually to f re eze , and the heat 
grilled Enghthman feels the cold with penetrating misery 
whilst the poorer Indians shiver all lught, unable to sleep for 
cold over miserable httic fires of sticks or cow-dung But 
this cold weather is vicry soon over and the heat r eturns 
seemingly more dreadful than ever before because of the bnef 
respite that has been enjoyed. 

For all her tenurs, Indian Nature is very beautiful, especially 
at lught, when the stars shme with a radiance quite unbelievable 
to anj-onc who has not lam awake out in the open, gazmg up 
at the rught-sky The moonlight also 11 of a strange shnnmcnng 
vividness unknown m the West. And as for the Indian dawn. 

Then there are the mountains and the forests, with the nch 
glory of golden sunshine over everything 

It IS hard, however in these forests to forget the presence of 
wild beasts, ^\^lencvcr there is a prolonged drought, the 
deer on which the tigers noimallj feed migrate at masje for 
very long distances to parts of the country where green things 
art still to be foimd for eating For some reason the tigers 
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MonKc)’’' arc nn /ppdjinf' pc^t in ‘fine pin*' of Indn, 
c-^pecnlU m the nonlicrn citit . tucli Muttr.i ind Dilht 
Tlicy nre <iacrcd nnim^’!', and *^0 thc\ inn not hi •'hot. In 
these hrpe chics t}ie\ commit widM-prcid dtprtd.ilions, 
stci’ling .ill m.nnntr of things from sliops .tnd hoti'cs. In the 
countn' districts tht\ also sometimes do \tr\ urioiis d.tin’pt 
to crops A friend of mine m Dtlln sulfercd .icutcl) from tin 
monl.tj's. Tlien tired to come right into his house, sei/e 
antlhing they could find, and retire to the roof, where thej 
either .ate the stolen object, if it was in am w.tj e.itable, or 
tore it to pieces if tt was not On one occasion a large and 
formidable monhej entered my friend’s batliroom, and removed 
from it a bottle of pills, which he proceeded to cat one by one 
on die roof, tipping them out of the bottle m a verj' human way. 
In this manner die large monkey went right dirough the bottle 
of piUs. My friend’s only consolation lay in die fact that they 
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^Tle^e Ca»c*ra pill* ! He finally got nd of those monkeys by 
ammgmg a large number of particularly explosive Roman 
candles under the tree m which they rooeted at night, and 
letting them all off at the same moment. The monkeys left 
tumultuously m the midst of a galaxy of exploding stars, and 
never returned ! 

One Urge aty was so tormented by monkeys that men were 
appointed to go round and catch them m enormous butterfly 
net contraptiona. They were then decanted mto covered 
railway vans, and shipped to a small station m the depths of 
the jungle far away Unfortunately reverence for life did not 
extend to the provision of food and water for the journey, with 
disastrous results to at least half of the travcUcra, 

The smaller horrors of wsr arc also found m great pro 
fusion in India, m almost as great profusion mdeed as in some 
slum distncts of our own coimtry You find them on railway 
journeys and you find them m houses, I remember takin g 
some tourists just out from EngUnd to visit a very holy and 
very distinguished old gentlemsn, and watebmg the live-stock 
gradually emerge from the cracks m the chairs on ^vhiefa the 
visitOTS were seated and ascend to a more intimate acquamtance 
with their persons ! And there are other memones. 

Snakes add another type of rest to life I was once attending 
a very solemn mcctmg when a small but exceedingly poisonous 
snake made its appearance m the open doorway It was of a 
vanct} whose bite n supposed to prof\T fatal, under un 
pleasant circumstances, in twenty inmirtes. No one else saw 
the mtruder and being the youngest member of the part) I 
did not like to make a disturbance but os soon as the others 
noticed it, the meeting broke up m disorder, shoes were 
snatched off and were used as clubs to despatch the snake I 

1 also remember being called from a dumcr party by an 
agitated fnend whose house had just been entered by a cobra. 
The snake had taken up its abode behind a chest m the comer 
of a room, and could only be dealt with by Ijang flat on the 
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floor, arranging a semi-circle of lamps, and then taking a 
pot-shot. The cobra came out practically m two pieces, but 
still game, and a very awkward situation (for me) was saved 
by another member of the party, who had had the sense to 
arm himself with a big stick, and to take up his station to one 
side of the chest. 

Mad dogs are exceedmgly common in India, and worse stdl, 
mad jackals. One took refuge m my pantry m 1922, and had 
to be dealt with there, a most unpleasant experience. Nowadays 
It is possible to get anti-rabic treatment m all the big centres 
of population ; but thirty years ago it was needful to travel 
at once, if one were bitten, to a certain hiU-station m the 
Himalayas. I remember on one occasion seemg a long, open 
railway carnage packed with people who had all been bitten 
by one mad jackal, and had received free passes to the hill- 
station m question for anti-rabic treatment. 

But It IS in times of pestilence that one feels most acutely 
the savage power of Indian Nature. In 1918 the contrast was 
very noticeable between the mdescnbable glones of the noon- 
tide forest and the horrors of the forest villages, where from 
every hut could be heard the sharp, raspmg breathing of people 
in the last stages of pneumoma. In one such village was a 
man who had lost, one after another, his wife and all his nme 
children. He had hrmself been desperately lU , and all he could 
do with their bodies was to drag them to the edge of a dry 
watercourse, and push them over the edge. Some of the 
villages were entirely desolate. At others the people had left 
their houses and were lymg out m the open, m the fields, ill 
with the universal pneumoma We lost 8 per cent, of the 
population m three weeks m the district where I was workmg 
at that time. 

Or there was the cholera epidemic which followed famme 
conditions m the North-eastern area of the Central Provmces 
m 1921. Very few people died that year of actual starvation, 
owmg to the admirable manner m which the Famme Code, 
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perfected dunng the appalling famine* at the bcginmng of the 
century was found to -work. But thoiutnd* upon thousand* 
died of the cholera yhich followed the famine. I well remember 
the new* arriving of the outbreak at a distant village of what 
from the de»cnption sounded like cholera. The report 
turned out to be true, and m leas than a week it had 
spread e v e rywh ere over the famine district. One symptom 
of cholera is a raging thnsL The victims of the disca»c would 
crawl or get thcmselvca earned, to the nearest well or water 
hole, and would pollute the water even before their death 
There was no other source of water in the raging heat of May 
No wonder that the cholera spread I Along the tracks through 
the jungle one would find cholera victims lying dead. They 
had crawled there from villages deep in the jungle in the hope 
that some passer by might give than help After a night out 
m the open oir one would awake to find a buUodc-cart near by 
with Its dnva dead of cholera in it. He had died in the course 
of a night journey and hia bullocks had earned him forward 
nil they came near human bangs, 

Unda such condiOona a jungle population rapidly sinks mto 
hopelessness and apathy It is very hard to get them to do 
anythmg to save thcmsclvc* even to take the most elementary 
precaution*, such as boilmg dnnkmg water This is especially 
so if they are at the same time terrorised by the presence of 
formidable man-eating ngeis m the fore sts around their 
village*. At such tune* one comes to understand the mentality 
of people who regard Nature forces as terrors to be placated 
ratha than as beneficent powers with which man may co- 
operate. 
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SALIENT FACTORS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA 

A FAMOUS Amcncan not long ago declared that “ History 
^ is Bunk! ” ; his attitude would be impossible in India, 
where historj’’ is a Imng force visibly custing all around one. 
In any collection of school children m the Central Provmces, 
for mstance, the most casual observer will at once notice certain 
clearly-marked types of humamty ; there are aborigmals, with 
broad noses, thick lips and very dark completions ; many of 
them look almost like negroes, except that they do not have 
curly hair. They are descendants of the ongmal pre-Aryan 
population of the w^hole of India, though their tribes are now 
only to be found in remote and jungle districts. There will 
probably be a few Dravidians from the south, also wth very 
dark skms, but thin aristocratic faces. They represent a popula- 
tion which may have come onginally, a very long time ago, 
from Mesopotamia, either through the passes of the North- 
west, or by sea to the South-western coast There will also be 
a few representatives of a Mongohan type, from Bengal or 
beyond, with high cheek-bones, eyes of a somewhat Chmese 
appearance, and a complexion which is often rather^ yellow 
than brown Their forefathers entered India, very long ago, 
through the passes of thep^orth-east There are now scores of 
milhons of their descendants m the Eastern parts of India. 
Agam there will be a spnnkhng of representatives of the^ Arab 
or Semitic type, with hooked noses, thin faces, and fairly 
hght complexion. They will be descendants of the Islamic 
conquerors who began to enter India m the eighth century, 
and for-many centuries held impenal control over almost the 
whole country. Then there will be Brahmins, descendants 
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of the Aryan invaders of some three thousand five himdred 
years ago who came from Central Asia, bnngmg with them a 
hmgtiage nlnn to Latm and Greek, the anaent Sanskrit, and 
the joyous nature-worship which is shown m the early Vedic 
writings. Their distant descendants to-day are often of an 
almost European type of physique including the complexion, 
because of the racial purity ensured by the caste-system. Much 
more numerous wiU be the representatnTa of the varjous 
degrees of mtermixture betw e en the Aryan mvadcis and the 
aboriginal, Mongolian and Dravidian peoples whom they 
conquered. There is one capcaally notable type, that of the 
Maiatbas, short, stalwart, fauly dark m complcxioii, the last 
great ruling race (with the exception of the Sikhs m the North 
west) before the British gamed control of India. \ 

Such an assembly it Irvmg history and the hentago received 
by each of these vanous groups presents its own problems 
for the contemporary well-being of India. 

The aboriginal tribes, the only real natives of Indio, 
were ruled m the past by tribal chieftains but their ** medicme 
men or witch doctors had very gre a t power (and in 
outlymg regions have it still) These tribes arc now deplorably 
poor and ignorant, living in inaccessible areas, under die sway 
of 0 great variety of forms of spmt worship In some 
districts they took ages ago to cmninal practices, which have 
become traiMonal with them. In consequence they still give 
great trouble to constituted authondes. Methods of practical 
friendship have of recent years proved the best means of 
taming them. They ba\*c hero induced to settle and to practise 
handicrafts but wise and tactful leadership, m a spirit of 
brotherhood has proved essential if they arc to be kept on 
the right track. 

In many of the more prosperous parts of the country the 
Untouchables arc descendants of the primitive aboriginal 
population. The> have been submerged bj succcssntr waves 
of invaders and have been reduced to the necessity of per 
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forming the lowest mcmal scrvaccs for their conquerors, 
espcciall}' tliat of scavenging. They are regarded by many 
ortliodox Hmdus as sub-human, and are treated accordingly, 
bemg forbidden to use public wells, buildings or streets, if 
there is any chance of contact with members of the higher 
sections of society (i.e., witli caste Hmdus). hlr. Gandhi has 
felt that their present position is not merely a disgrace to 
India, but is a dangerous threat to her freedom and umty for 
the future. Consequently he has made the removal of Un- 
touchabihty — ^that is, the belated doing of justice to the 
conquered aboriginal population — one of the mam planks in 
his platform of social and political reform. 

As the Aty'an invaders descended from the mountams of the 
North-west, occupied the Ganges valley, pressed through the 
central belt of forest and mountain, and finally conquered 
even the extreme South, they settled everywhere into States 
ruled either by a semi-elective kmgship, or by groups of elders 
formmg a kmd of anstocratic republicamsm.* In these States 
a bnlhant culture developed, focused in the magmficent 
rehgious and philosophical literature of the Vedic and post- 
Vedic periods. Women enjoyed a position of digmty and 
power. The gods of the Aryans were personifications of the 
great powers of nature, the sliy, the ram, the fire, the storm, tlie 
dawn, the rays of sunrise, the sun himself, the wind, the day. 
In the worship of Vanina, god of the sky, the Aryans came 
very near to monotheism, or rather perhaps to what Max 
Muller called by the queer name of “henotheism,” the worship 
of one god alone supreme over all others, though the existence 
of these others is not denied. Varuna is the Greek Ouranos, 
the sky, and thus his name remmds us how close are the ongms 
of European and Indian words as well as worships. Of him a 

• The great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, show the Aryans 
at different stages of this advance It must be noticed that at least a 
thousand years before the coming of the Aryans, a bnlhant and highly 
artistic culture, m close touch wi& that of Sumena, existed m the Indus 
valley m the North-West 
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Vcdic hymn **y», Thon art lord of ill* of heaven and earth , 
thou art ttng of all those "who are gods, and of all those "who are 
mem 

It was m these Aryan kmgdoms and republics that the caste 
first develop^ Its Sanaknt name means “oolour 
bar” and it probably originated as a practical method of 
kcepmg the Aryan blood pure from intcrmixtare with the black 
abongmea. In tunc the Aryans themselves became divided 
mto three rram the Brahmins or priests, the Ksh attriyos 

or wamors, the Vaisyas or mcrdiants and farmers. Beneath 
these three castes which were regarded as ‘ twice bom,’ 
there was a fourth caste, the Sudras, for the abongmals aud 
other serfs.* They were held to be once bom. As time 
went on these Tninn caste divlfions became infimtely sub- 
divided. In the TTufn each caste kept to a separate function 
performed (Ideally at least) on behalf of the community and m 
the service of God. Hence there is a bkctsmith caste, a 
washerman caste, a w eaver caste. Rigid bameri g r e w up 
b e twe en caste and caste, Tliere must be no mter mamage 
There must be no taking of food or water from the hands of a 
man of lower caste. In some parts of India even the fillmg 
of the shadow of a low-'Caste man across a high-caste man u 
held to defile. 

In the sixth century before Christ, m one of these Aryan 
states, the greatest of all Indians was bom, Gautama the 
Buddha (the cnhghtcned one) He was the son of a chieftain, 
brought up m luxury but lus threefold vision of the meaning 
of the world t pain sent him out, a rchgious mendicant and 
ascetic, to search for the secret of the conquest of suiTcring 
Long before this, the earlj brightness and hopefulness of the 
Vcdic religion had become clouded, partly through contact 
With tbonginnl cults, partly perhaps as a result of existence 
beneath the despotic and tCTnf}ing sway of Nature as she Is 

* In South India the DimrwIUm malnlr become Sudrai, K»d the 
•boripruli were relesited to en " outotn# " or ** fifth ** (p^mc h amm) poeltkio 
kmtr rriD 
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in India. Men had begun to think of hfe as a burden, not a 
blessing ; and at the same time the belief had gamed ground 
that the soul is destined to return agam and agam to this world, 
in birth after birth, carrymg forward each time the totahty 
of evil and of good that is the result of action. It was (and still 
is) believed that by an immutable law of the umverse evil 
must be pumshed and good rewarded. The soul has to return 
to bear the pumshment or enjoy the reward. Already great 
philosophical and religious systems had begun to develop, 
teachmg that by nght ritual observance (especially sacrifice 
to the gods), or by right absorption m the knowledge of the 
Absolute Reahty, the soul may be set free from the necessity 
of re-birth and therefore from sufifermg. This latter method 
IS called the way of Release by Knowledge (Gnyan). Gautama 
Buddha taught another way of Release, that of rightness of 
spirit and conduct. It was a way open to all men, of whatever 
caste (previous philosophies of Release had tended to be 
class-conscious and exclusive) ; and it did not demand the 
propitiation of vast numbers of deities by sacrifice and ntual. 
In fact Buddha taught nothing defimte about the gods, with 
the result that a few generations after his death men who had 
embraced his Way of Release through mercy, good-wiU, 
nghthess of spirit and conduct, began to be driven by an 
irresistible impulse to worship as a god Gautama himself. * 
The Buddhist age lasted m all for about fifteen hundred 
years, from the sixth century before Christ to the tenth century 
AD., though durmg the latter part of that long penod Hmdmsm 
was busy re-absorbmg Buddhism A magnificent Buddhist 
literature sprang up, and an even more magnificent Buddhist 
art, the latter centred at first m tl;e wonderful rock-cut shnnes 
and palaces which are still to be seen m many parts of India. 
Early m that penod came the hghtmng-raid of Alexander the 
Great and his conquest of the Panjab and of Smd, which 
brought a permanent Greek influence mto North-western 
Buddhist sculpture and art Later there came the great All- 
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Indu Buddhist Empire, ruled by paafist 'picthods under the 
famous pacifist Emperor Asoka. Afterwards India wtis split 
up mto vanous kingdoms, some strong some weak, There 
was much warfare. There were mvaaions by wild tribes firom 
Central Asisu Later, pressure began to be felt from Islamic 
mvaders m the West, Thus Indian crvihration sufleied shock 
after shock Buddhism began to decay and b e ca m e deeply 
affected by the worship of gods and demons. 

Meanwhile Hinduism had developed another way of Release 
perhaps the most significant of alh It was the way of personal 
devotion to a personal god. In the glonous Song of the Lord 
(the Bhagavadgita, which is often ailed for simphaty’s sake 
the Gita" or Song ) Krishna was set forth as the 
object of devoted worship and obedience. The true worshipper 
IB to do his duty, wi thin the caste-system, as a member of the 
commumty and is to do everything m the spint of devotion to 
the Saviour God, Krishna.* It was a message which spoke 
direct to the common man, de mandin g neither elaborate and 
expensive ntual observances, nor a r e tirem ent from the world 
and the cultivation of philosophical abstraction nor auitere 
correctness of spurt and conduct. It was a warm and personal 
religion, not even resolutely pacifist, as Buddhism had been 
and later phases of Hmdmsm were to become. From that 
tnne fonvardf the school of rchgion called Bhaktt (personal 
devotion) became more and more popular and more and more 
mfiuential in Indian history 

Towards the end of the Buddhist penod there was a notable 
rcT'n’al and restatement of the Way of Knowledge chiefly 
under the leadership of the great teacher Shankara. Release 
from rc-birth is only to be found as the soul gathers itself 
closely together gaxes mward ond rcahies — in a place beyond 
all action good or bad — that it la one with the Abiolate 
Reality 

Tlje cermpoodint SerJour-Ood in the Rama y atvx b Rcra. 
tTh* Cita ww prob^bty wntttn In the century befetrv Chriit. 
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Hinduism was tluis doubly rmvcd ; and the corrupt and 
feeble remnants of Buddhism were steadily assimilated into the 
wide inclusivencss of the Hindu religious and philosophical 
system. Great Hindu art, especially in architecture and 
sculpture, had begun to appear long before the final disappear- 
ance of Buddhism in tlie tentli cenlur)' after Christ. Much 
of tills art was profoundly symbolical, different aspects of 
Hindu teaching being typified by almost everj^ detail in the 
attitude for instance of a sculptured figure 
It was upon an India dmded into a large number of Hindu 
kingdoms, frequently hostile to each otlier, tliat tlie fnghtful 
tornado of tlie mam Moslem attack broke, late m tlie tenth 
centurj'. At first it was a question of tembly destructive 
raids, but soon these raids w'erc seen to be the prelude to 
Moslem impenalism. First the North-west, then the North, 
then tlie East, and much later the South also, became areas 
first barbarously conquered, and then despotically ruled, by a 
long succession of invaders from Central Asia, all bound 
together and immensely invigorated by their common allegiance 
to the unflmchmg monotheism and the detestation of all 
idolatry, taught by Mohammad. Dunng tliese centunes of 
oppression the true history of India is a history of the spirit, 
marked by the nse of teacher after teacher to pT^^^ss and 
eminence (Ramanuja and Ramananda are the best known), and 
the appearance all over the country, but especially m Bengal 
and m Western India, of ever fresh revivals of Bhakti religion 
From early m the sixteenth century to early in the eighteenth 
most of India was loosely umted imder the feudal sway of the 
Moghal Empire. The great Emperor Akbar, although 
nommally a devout Moslem, bound his millions of Hmdu 
subjects to him m affectionate regard, because of his tolerance 
and large-heartedness These quahties made his reign genmnely 
glonous. He was followed, however, after an mterval, by the 
fanatical bigot Aurangzeb, whose persecution utterly estranged 
the Hmdus. Then came the successful revolt of the Marathas. 
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In the mcanvdifle Atumngrcb had been wasting his strength 
in gtf^ on Moilein kmgdomB m pcmnsnlar India — kmgdoma 
which had once been feudatory to the Mo^ial Empire, but had 
lascrted their mdepcndcnce. The result wia the break-up of 
the Mogbal Empire, 

For gcnerationB before this, the Europeans had been arriving 
m India, first the Portuguese, then the Dutch, the French, the 
Bntish, They came to trade, and remained to conquer During 
the eighteenth century a prolonged struggle took place between 
the French, long under the leaxicrahip of the bnlhant Duplcix, 
and the British power organoed by the East TnHm Company 
The commcxail, and other morality of the Company’s servants 
will frequently not bear examination by modem standarda 
but they could fight. The French were beaten, then the 
Marathas, then the Sikha (by the middle of the nineteenth 
century) each by the help of a different company of Indian 
pnnees aa alhcs. By way of reward auch prmcea rccavcd 
from the Company trcatiea grantmg them security and Bntiah 
support, m the retaining their States. Hence was bom 
one of the major problcma of modem India. 

Finally towards the end of the runeteenth century and a 
g eneia ticm after the Mutiny had brought Company rule to an 
end came the founding with the effective hdp and support 
of certain diatinguiahcd We stc me i s, of the Indian National 
Congress, In the first quarter of the twentieth century the 
Congrest became the focus of Indian aiplrations fint for 
Dominion Status within the British Commonwealth of Nationi 
and then for mdependent nationhood. The true gift of 
British impenaham to India was seen in the new sense of 
nabonal um^ and in the new demand for national hhcity 
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TF we in the West are ever to understand India, it is highly 
necessary that ve should be able to look upon individual 
members of the Indian population as friends , and Indians 
have a great and splendid capacity both for fncndship and for 
responding to friendship. 

One of the first Indians whom I got to know in the way of 
friendship ^vas the distinguished old gentleman, Pandit Balwant 
Smgh, who took me through long and delightful vistas of the 
Rofnayatia of Tulsi Das. Slowly and patiently he mtroduced 
me to the Indian pomt of view as sho^vn m that wonderfully 
tender, and at the same time adventurous, epic poem. All the 
while I was gaimng somethmg even more valuable from him 
than these lessons, a knowledge commg from contact with 
himself of the peculiarly gracious and beautiful type of 
personahty which is bred in a man who has spent a long life 
not only m the study of the deep things Of the spirit, as they 
are set forth m Hmdu philosophy, but also m simple Bhakti- 
devotion to a Saviour-god, Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. 

Then there was the North Indian student, an Indian 
Christian, who came South to help me with the study of 
Hmdustam. From him I learnt what it is like to be a member 
of a subject race, but at the same time to be inspired by a 
umversal ideal. His Chrlstiamty had gamed from its Indian * 
environment a warmth of tone, and a spiritual depth which 
are rare m the West , but at the same time he felt the wrongs 
and degradations of his country with a bummg sense of shame, 
which occasionally made relationships difficult between the 
representative (by complexion at any rate) of the conquering 
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race, and the r ep r es en tative of the conquered. It la essential 
sooner or latex to learn ^hat these big'-acale political facts 
mean from the cxpcnencc of fnendahip with such a man, who 
by hia position is heir both to the Christian world-culture and 
to the auffenngs of a proud and sensitive people groaning 
under foreign impenaliam. 

Then there was my lawyer friend. He had lived long m 
£n£^d m hii younger days and was a distinginabed Ubcral 
(or Moderate”) in the Pronnaal Legislative Assembly 
He kept up to date with modem movements of thought. But 
as iua years increased, he turned more and more to his study 
and practice of the Hindu way of life. After hii busy day’s 
work m the Law-courts, I would see him sitting durmg ^e 
evening hours on the little concrete base of a railway signal 
by the side of the Ime. Close to hia hand would be a copy of 
one of the anaent Hmdu Senptures, but it would have been 
laid aside after a bncf readmg and he would have turned to 
the practice of saxiadht contemplation. He would sit there 
perhaps for hours, with his legs crossed, and his eyes closed , 
hia European dress would have been laid aside with the dajr’s 
work, and he would be m Indian garb to one side of hnn the 
trains were rattling past, and to the other side was a busy 
street but he was totally undisturbed by such extraneous 
things as he practised m this way the presence of the Unseen 
Reality 

Then there was the Indian Christian doctor who had 
worked hard and at great expense in acquiring pro- 
fessional qualifications which set him at the head of a vocation 
whose services are more bitterly needed than those of any other 
profesnon m modem India. When he was at last fully 
equipped he turned his back on all the bnlliant prospects of 
dignity, advancement and wealth, which were opening out 
before him, and went to hve and work amongst the poorest 
of the poor, that he might do something to raise his outcastc 
fellow-countrjinen from their misery and filth. He was a 
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man whose friendship had in it a pecuhar aroma of Chnsthke- 
ness and from him and others like him I have learnt to be 
doubtful whether we shall ever know what Chnsthkeness, or 
Christ Himself, mean till India has come to understand Him 
and re-mterpret Him to the matenalistic West. 

Then there was my colleague, a devout and deeply-read 
Hmdu, with a wide knowledge of the Indian historical hentage, 
and boundless ambitions for the Indian future One day he 
lost his only son, and I tned to comfort him. He was grateful 
for my clumsily-expressed sympathy ; but at the end he said, 

“ Yes, he and I loved each other very much , but we are like 
travellers who, commg from different directions, have met and 
talked together for a time on a great highroad. Now we have 
parted, and gone each his own way , and we shall never, never 
meet agam 1 ” He gave me perhaps my iSrst real insight mto 
the heart-hunger of India, the heart-himger caused by her 
umversal belief m re-incamation. She has evolved her great 
systems of Release, by due performance of ritual and sacrifice, 
by knowledge of Oneness with the Absolute Reahty, by nght- 
ness of spmt and conduct, by personal devotion to a Saviour- 
god. But deep beneath these there is stiff the gnef which 
refuses to be comforted so long as the behef m re-mcamation 
remains. The soul that returns bears no attnbutes with it by 
which It may be known and loved once more ; it merely brmgs 
the weight of karma, action performed m past incarnations, for 
which reward and pumshment must be endured. It can 
never meet agam those who have loved it. Once more, it is " 
impossible to realize what these things mean tiff you find 
and know them m the experience of a human bemg who is 
your friend. 

Then there were a long succession of student friends, from 
whom I learned far more than I could teach. There was the 
boy -with whom I read through the whole of Shakespeare, one 
unendurably sultry hot-weather. I gamed from him, day 
after scorching day, as we sat m the coolest place we could 
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find, some knowledge of bow tbe cliAractcnttics of Western 
hunamity drawn by the great e st artist of all time, look to a 
fully awakened mt^gencc nurtured m the Indian heritage, 
I learned how much drops away as tawdry and superficial evin 
firom Shakespeare’s greatest characters ho\v keenly hidden 
motrves may be detected and thar influence traced how 
penetrating and scntitive is the psychological insight of the 
trained Hindu mind. 

Then there was that other student friend, dunng those 
electric days of Gandhi s arrest, early m 1922, A few years 
before, on the mere rumour of Government s interfering with 
the great man s freedom (a rumour which turned out to be ill 
founded) there had be^ widespread noting and in the 
North west a movement had start^ which was widely inter 
preted as the outbreak of insurrection, and had been accom 
pamed by great loss of life. But now, when the arrest had 
actually taken place, there had hardly been a murm ur of 
expostulation from any part of India, Gandhi A position in 
the hearts of hia people was immeasurably stronger than it had 
been m 1919 and yet there had been this utter impassivity 
all over India m face of his arrest. What could it mean ? 
EvcT3rwherc, even m the most isolated positions, the lives of 
English people had been completely secure. There had been 
1^0 noti^ no signs of resentment. I asked my friend, in 
bcwfldeimcnt, what was the reason for this extiu ordinar} 
quiet. He replied. It was by his orders he told us to make 
no move against the English, whatever happened to himself 
and wc have obcjTd. I caught from that student a conception 
of the immense significance of national disoplmc imposed on 
so vast and so unlettered a population, by thar love and 
dc\’otion to the leader whom already they were beginning to 
regard as an embodiment of the Supreme Good will 
Then there was another student, a great cnckctcr who had 
been thrown off his mental balance by the excitement of the 
political events at the time of the starting of the Non 
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Cooperation movement. He had taken a false step, which 
might have led himself and others mto grave trouble ; but it 
had been possible to "set thin gs right, and to keep the matter a 
secret. A httle later it had been possible also to save him from 
tuberculosis. The result was a deep and endurmg affection, 
from which there was much to be learnt of what friendship 
may mean, and effect, m relation to Indian problenis. 

There were the mne Indian Christian schoolboys, with 
whom we planned and earned through the distnbution of 
medicmes and medical advice m a remote and jungly distnct, 
lurmg the pneumoma epidemic of 1918. One or two of them 
w^re as young as fourteen. They had all recently been ill 
themselves with the influenza which was the prelude to the 
pneumoma. They had ample opportumties of observmg what 
the disease meant. But they — ^the only volunteers that_could 
be found for the dangerous and arduous job — went through 
with It, faithfully and courageously, covermg many hundreds 
of miles, between them, of very diflicult country, and un- 
doubtedly savmg many hves. The group of us became a 
bving umty, a smgle weapon for the conquest of an appalhng 
evil. No one who has not hved through such an experience 
can realize what it means to be at work m a group like this, a 
group m which differences of race, culture, antecedents, 
vamsh as a new corporate personahty emerges m and through 
action of good-will agamst evil. 

Then there were fnends of another sort. The old man, 
member of an abongmal tnbe, who used to take my letters to 
the post-office, and brmg back momes from the bank. He 
could only count on his fingers , this gave hun ten, plus ten on 
his toes , that made twenty, which was the limit of his arith- 
metic, except that by repeatmg the process he could get as far 
as twenty twenties. He therefore could, and did, brmg any 
sum up to four hundred rupees safe home. If it were a question 
of more than that, two journeys were required I He was 
absolutely faithful and honest, and could be trusted imphcitly 
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With any valuables. He was also extremely witty , and he 
always cracked a joke with me before he set off on his cmanda. 
From b'm I got to know something of the mmd and the 
lovablcness of the abonginal tribeamcn , and that la knowledge 
worth knowing, and haiff enough to come by in the ordinary 
course. 

Then there was Daulat, the diaptam, or porter and 
messenger at the institution which I saved. Smee I returned 
to England he has kept up more of a correspondence with me 
than anyone else. He was, and is, extraordinarily mtelhgent, 
though be knows hardly any Engl ink. Qmetly and tactfully he 
directed my footsteps amongst many diffi^des He was 
alwa3rB ready and willing to undertake fresh bits of work. He 
never complamed. He was an invaluable smoother-over of 
awkward ntuationa. 

Then there are the Great Ones — Rabmdranath Tagore, 
with his unforgettable dignity of carnage and appearance, his 
deep tuneful voice, as he read his poems to us Mahatma 
Munahi Ram, later a martyr to hfs rcbgioua faith, but^cc 
leader of the extraordinarily mtercsting group of men who 
made the Arya Samaj training-coUege near Hordwar a force 
to be reckoned with m modem India , the Right Hon. G K. 
Gokhale, a man dymg by mches but the finest orator I have 
ever listened to m the En^ish language and m private a leader 
who impircd everyone who came in contact with him with his 
own passionate bchef in the great future of his country 
Sadhu Sundar Singh the Chnsthke apostle of Tibet above 
all Mahatma Gandhi first as I struggled to protect him from 
the eagerness of an immense mob of his followers who seemed 
about to surge over him and trample him into the dust (he 
himself was totally unperturbed) then later as he was when 
be walked by my side — three enormous detectives close 
behind — and told me in the dawn how poverty and unemploy 
ment may be conquered, and spoke prophetically of the value 
and meaning bf community life. 
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There is a type of mind which approaches thmgs Indian 
from the pomt of view of the superior white man. This type 
of mmd will learn nothmg from India, and m view of thmgs 
Japanese is even more fatuous to-day than it has ever been 
before. 

There is another type of mind which is gushingly senti- 
mental m its reactions to India and Indians. They are all 
wonderful, and the Oriental view-pomt is always nght. Modem 
India does not want sentiment, but fair dealmg and practical 
friendship 

We have to recogmse, if we ourselves are from the West, 
that the average Indian is psychologically much more sensitive 
and much more subtle than ourselves , that he is far more 
closely aware of spiritual values and of issues that appe^ 
meamngless to a wholly matenahstic world-view , that he 
has a great capaaty for friendship ; that he may be led, but 
if so It must be from alongside , that he can no longer be driven , 
that he has a standard of courtesy and tactfulness far higher 
than our own , that an outbreak of ill-temper is a failure of 
nerve far more deplorable to his eyes than to ours , that what 
matters m the Englishman brought mto association with 
Indians is above all the secret attitude of his spirit , is he 
teachable, modest, full of genuine good-will (in distmction 
to system-mongermg) ; or on the other hand does he im- 
consaously regard his contacts with Indians as opportumties 
for the expression of his own dominance-dnve ? 

If, by the grace of God, the Enghshman can adopt and 
retam this right attitude of the spirit towards his Indian 
fnends, he will find as the years go by that he is leammg more 
and more from them of thmgs qmte mexpressibly important 
and dehghtful. 


I 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

^HERE are not fir ahort of a million villagca m India 
^ They are extremely mterestmg bat extremely saddening 
place*. They are oft^ very picturesque and they contam 
many relics of the anacnt vniagc-orgamzationt Trhich m normal 
fimffs nacd to make the villige an almost entirely independent 
and 8 clf-«uffiacnt community ruled by an informal council, 
called the pandiayat contistmg of heads of funflics, each 
village having ita own body of village craftsmen- Modem 
development* have however imposed on these anaent insUtu 
Oons a syst e m of land tenure which i* often grossly unjust 
to the peaianls, and concurrently therewith a vnit swarm of 
parasitic money lender*. In the old daya the villagers might 
suffer gnevoualy firom the occasional vbnts of rapaaous tax 
gatherer*, but transactions were then almost entirely in kind 
The new money-economy which came m with Western 
civilization made possible an immense extension of the 
oppressions of laruDonhsm and of money lending Therewith 
came also the incubus of a growing fondness for going to law 
at crushing expense, in connection with aU manner of petty 
village disputes. 

Thus the Indian village 18 a saddening and indeed distressing 
place to live in, because of it* pm’city and because of the 
disease which i* the invariable accompaniment of deep poverty 

The team of Europeans which worked in Bihar m 1935, after 
the great earthquake, helping the peasants re-cstabli*h wrecked 
village*, found that though food prices were shout one fourth 
of the corresponding pnets in Enghuidt the peasants were not 
paid in cash at all for thdr work as agncuJtunU labourer*, but 
54 
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received in the case of men three tumblers-fiill of nee, worth 
about a penny-halj^enny, and m the case of women, about 
half that amount, for a day’s work. Many of the peasant 
famili es were large, and had to be supported on this minute 
pittance of food. In the coldest part of the cold weather, when 
ice was occasionally observed on water m the open air, these 
peasants had nothmg m the shape of beddmg, and only the 
thinnest cotton cloths to keep themselves warm. They could 
not even warm themselves by proper fires, as the only fuel 
was cow-dung. Their houses were merely flimsy erections of 
grass mats, the only furmture bemg a few brass pots. Their 
ignorance was such that it was rare to find a peasant who could 
count above twenty. This ignorance was foimd to be at the 
root of much of the power of the money-lenders, who m 
consequence of it find no difficulty m mampulatmg accounts 
to their own advantage. 

About the same time an mvestigation m the United Provinces 
showed that the average' agricultural holdmg was only four- 
fifths of an acre, an impossibly low amoimt, especially under 
Indian conditions, for the mamtenance of a decent standard of 
life. The census of 1941 showed that there was a total acreage 
of 257,701,629 under crops in British India. The average 
holdmg for each agnculturahst m British India, m 1931, 
worked out at 2-9 acres, whilst per head of total population 
the area cropped was just about two-thirds of an acre. It is 
reckoned in Europe that an average of 2 ^ acres under cultiva- 
tion per head of population is necessary if the land is to keep 
the population above the poverty hne. 

The 1941 census showed that imder normal conditions, i.e., 
in the absence of acute fammes, epidemics or natural disasters, 
the Indian population mcreases at a fairly steady rate of 
15 per cent, for each ten years’ penod between the censuses.* 
This means that the population of a city the size of London 

• In the ktest decennial penod (i93i“4i) the Indian population increased 
by over 50 millions (I am mdebted to the India Office for census figures ) 
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u ncrv? tddcd to India ev ery eiglitccn months or so As the 
Indian economic system is stiD predominantly agnooltural, and 
IS markedly mclastic, the rcaxdt of such a state of affiairs (even 
if no other factor be taken Into account) is a steady dctcnoration 
of the Indian peasantry mto ever deeper destitution 

The mvcstigation m the United Provinces already referred to 
showed the extreme mjustice and oppression consequent upon 
the system of land tenure m that and other areas. The land 
owner exercises feudal nghts. In the times of the Moghal 
Empire, before the British took over control, he was merely 
a tax-collector imder the State but we turned him mto a 
permanent landlord. He has little sense of responsibility 
to the peasantry and makes few i mpr o v ements. Rents arc 
exces sive 55 per cent, of them goes to the landlord and the 
rest to Government m the form of land tax. There is much 
tnekery and petty o pp re ssi on earned on by this fimctionlcss 
and parasitic landlord class In very many areas the landlords 
are money lenders as well as landlords and hence have a double 
strangle hold on the peasantry It is reported on good authonty 
that m bad years, when the Government has remitted the land 
tax in part or m whole, the landlord will collect as before 
from the peasantry himself keepmg the smoimti remitted. 
Oppressive feudal nghts still persist, the landlord bang able 
to call on the tenant to plough the fields of hia home farm and 
to supply him with milk and grain on special occasions The 
catastrophic drop m agncultural pnccs dunng the recent 
penod of depression made the peasant s lot for harder even 
than before. The great majonty of the peasantry are in object 
poverty few of the children can be given mflfc they look like 
shadows and easily fall victims to disease.* The whole 
system calls for urgent rcvulon and correction, Dunng the 
j-ears of Congress Go\'emmcnt from 1937 to 1939 hopeful 
beginnings were made in this ducction, 

•Tb* eTt)t« tneonw p«- hnuj (n Indl* tn 1930 befotr the dcpmtkwi 
cTjt wtU uoder wWch, wm rtdiocKd t i? per w«k. 
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In man) pans of Inclu the peasants get considerably less 
food than tlie pnsoners m the jails, a fact ^\hich is not witliout 
Its beanng on tlic problem of crime in niral areas. 

In 1937 it WTis ^scovered tliat at a rural bnckworks in the 
north of the G:ntral Pro\mccs ^\omcn \\cre being paid tlic 
equivalent of threepence a day for tlie work of carrj'ing heav)’’ 
loads of bncks on their heads. These loads often weighed 
48 pounds each. Work lasted for twelve hours a da) . 

In 1935 the Report of the Government of India He.altli 
Commissioner gave tliese comparative figures of average food- 
consumption per head of the population . — 

Umted Kingdom , 2,400 units 

India . . . . 400 to 500 units 

Incidentally it is worth remembering tliat India pays on tlie 
average three shillmgs per head of her population in interest 
on Bntish investments in that countr)L Many of these invest- 
ments have repaid their pnncipal one hundred times over or 
more 1 

Unemployment is a terrible problem m tlie Indian village. 
The agneulturalist is without work, for seasonal and climatic 
reasons, during some four months of the year. There is 
therefore gnevous need for subsidiary industries, of a simple 
domestic character if possible, in order to give him and his 
family a secondary source of income. In past days these 
cottage mdustnes used to exist, but they have been killed by 
the modem factory. It must be realized that there is no poor 
rehef and no unemployment insurance. 

The problem of unemployment is almost as acute amongst 
the middle class people as amongst the agnculturahsts, and is 
not of a merely seasonal type. In a recent year, of forty-one 
B.A.’s graduated from a North India college only four had 
got jobs many months later , of these four one was receivmg 
the equivalent of six shillmgs a week, two the equivalent of 
nme shillings and sixpence, and the fourth the eqmvalent of 
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twelve ahilhngs. They were of course regarded as amaxuigly 
fortnmte to barc got fucb jobs. In Calcutta a few years 
ago a subordmate post was advertised in the press c arry ing 
a salary of nine shillings and sixpence a week. There 
were four thousand apphcations fcfr the post, from B.A-’8 
and MA.*8 I 

With the increase of population has come another appalling 
problem, that of the fragincntation of holdings. A father will 
split hit own holding, already nunum, amongst his sods 
This will go on till many of the fields arc little bigger than a 
fair-sued carpet. In the year 1800 there was an average of 
two and a half acres of cultivated knd per head of the popula 
non. To-day as we have seen, the average is two-thirda of an 
acre. But it u seldom that this meagre Bverage amount 11 
held m one plot. The tiny fields which make up the agncultur 
ahst^B patnmony are ofto sc atte red widely asunder and the 
working of them thus involves endless waste of time and 
labour 

Many attempts have been made, bodi by legislation and 
through cooperative action to solve the problem rf fragmenta 
non, and to bring about the consolidanon of holdings but the 
process of impnn-e m ent m very slow” and difficult. It seems 
dear that to succeed, these and other needful measures of 
agricultural reform must be accompaiucd by a great mcrcasc 
in popular educanon. The present illiteracy and ignorance 
of the peasantry greatly mcrcascs the dead weight of custom 
conservatism and lethargy and seems often to render progress 
impossible 

A friend of mme recently visited the home of a student 
whom he had taught m College. He found the family m 
nuserable poverty Their total holding of land was onlythrec 
acres , and >et they were m a posinon so greatly superior to 
thar neighbours that it was looked upon as nattira] that they 
should aspire to have a son at college I This case illustrates 
mother factor in the rural scene in India — where the benefits 
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of school and college training have been appreciated, there 
comes into evidence an almost fanatical belief in education, 
and a ANallrngncss to make incredible sacrifices m order to 
acquire it. This tendency makes still more grave tlic problem 
of middle-class unemploj-mcnt. 

My friend examined the books of a money-lender, whom 
he found to be in the habit of lending out sums of one rupee 
in the morning to hawkers. Tlie loans had to be returned tlic 
same evening, together wnth a sum in interest w’luch wnrked 
out at 500 per cent, per annum. The Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, wluch went into the question of indebtedness 
thoroughly, regarded it as a most serious feature of the situation 
that debts w'erc enforceable at law', and w ere held to be hcntablc 
from father to son. 

\Mien I mj'self was on Famine service in the Nortli-east of 
the Central Provinces in 1921, it w'as common to sec tlie Afghan 
money-lenders, great stalwart men, often no doubt with 
conc^ed arms about them, passing to and fro amongst the 
starvmg villagers, and offenng them loans for the purchase 
of the gram -v^'hich the Government w’as bringing in, at 
rates which w'orked out at round about 150 per cent, per 
annum. 

The power of the money-lender is so great in the Indian 
voUage, as also m the Indian city, that a very large proportion 
of the population can only be described as permanently 
enslaved to him In many ways the position of the money- 
lender’s victim IS worse than that of a slave , for after all it is 
in the mterest of a slave-master to keep his property fit and 
healthy, both m body and mmd. The Indian money-lender, 
whether m village or city, knows no such responsibility. 

Mention has been made of the disastrous effects of the world- 
depression upon Indian agriculture. A very highly placed 
official of the British Government, m a letter to The Times m 
1934, reckoned that the average mcome of the peasants of the 
Bombay Presidency was m that year only two-fifths of what 
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It had bcoi before the slump There has been some measure 
of recovery since then but the fact remams that die poor are 
steadily becoming poorer Even primary school tcadiers m 
rural parts of Bengal are often paid only one shilling and 
fouipencc a vreck. In Cawnpore it "was reported a few 
years ago that domestic servants 'ivcrc paid one shilling a 
week (without keep) and that the muniapti sc a veng ers 
were receiving from two shiHingB to three ihiHings and 
nmcpcnce per week. 

An mves ti g a tor m a rural area of Bihar a few yean back, 
went mto the budget of a typical low-caste family He found 
them living m a hut mcasunng 10 feet m length, 6 feet m 
breadth and 3 feet 6 mches m height There were four 
members of the family They possessed no furniture or bedding 
e x c ept a few cooking vessels. The father earned an average of 
twopence a day for an months of the year The rest of the 
time he was unemployed. The total income of the family 
worked out at the equivalent of 34/6 per annum, the price of 
nee being then about threc-farthings a pound, In English 
values this means that they were trymg to live on an 
expenditure of about two ahfllings each per month,* 

\Vith poverty to wide-spread and deeply rooted it is in 
evitable that disease will take a fnghtful toll of the Indian 
village population In the pneumonia epidemic of 1918 the 
deaths m India exceeded all the war deaths of all the belhgcrcnt 
nations of the 1914 18 war put together Even in ordinary 
yean malaria, cholera, dysentery and other diseaiea kill 
innumerable Indian viUagtrt, There arc se\'cral million 
lepers 

Yet there arc hopeful signs The Cooperative Societies arc 
already working a revolutionaTy change In many thousands of 
villagca especially m the North west, and are reviving the 

• The repon of the EMfeetor* of Public Hnhh tnd Ajrrfculmr* for the 
Atadm Pr^tdeocy for 1914, ihow^ Um the «m«K« tncocne in ynget 
for ■ whole ftmfljr la tint Frortneo r«c»d between 37/6 end 90/ |>ef 
enaum. 
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lapsed communit) -spirit of tlie ancient Indian village. The 
rate they charge for the agricultural loans, winch arc pcnodi- 
cally essential under present conditions, is 12J per cent, per 
annum, instead of tlie fantastic rates charged by money- 
lenders, which range up to 500 per cent. One of the most 
encouraging features of the Cooperative movement is that it 
is almost entirely in Indian hands. 
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THB INDIAN CTIT 

A RTEMUS WARD u«cd to tay that the diitmgtihhmg 
feature aboiit George Washington waa that there is 
nobody like hhn to-day Tlic tame might be said of the rmned 
cities rf India^ for example, the great Emperor Akbar*# capital 
at Fatchpur Sikri m the North, with its predominantly Islamic 
architecture, and the deserted Hindu capital Vijayanagar m 
the South, Both otiea arc built of a lovely rose-coloured atone 
Both give to the visitor who wanders through their deserted 
streets and examines the wonderful sculpture m palaces and 
shnnes, a sense of the power and magnificence of anaent 
India, He cannot however help companng these impressions 
with the reality as he knows it of life m modem Indian aties 
where the poverty and wretchedness of the common people is 
even more apparent than in the villages. 

Many casual visitors to India see only what are caDcd the 
Civil Stations — pleasant garden-cities with fine modem 
buildings, ample space, and many gardens and parks — which 
have been created well outside the big Indian centres of 
population, as safe and agreeable places of residence for 
European offiicals. The true Indian aty is a very different 
place from the Qvil Station ” though the two may lie dose 
together In the former population is congested to a point 
scarcely concovaWe to us in the West. In Bombay, for 
instance it is not at all exceptional for fifteen people to occupy 
a tingle room. This means thst they merely use it as a place 
in which to do a little cooking on a minute bnmer and to keep 
a box for the very few family belongings, generally linuted to 
cooking vessels. The families actually sleep m passages, 
O 
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lanes or streets, alongside the walls, and under the feet of 
pedestnans and wandering cattle. This may sound mcredible 
to Westerners, but anyone who has seen a big Indian city at 
mght, especially a city like Bombay, will know that it is true. 

In consequence of this temble congestion of population the 
average Indian city, except as regards its mam streets, is 
generally a place of mdescnbable filth and smells. Though 
great progress has been made m the mtroduction of modem 
methods of samtation, the ignorance of the people and the 
manner m which they are herded together render anythmg 
like Western standards of cleanlmess unattamable. 

In every city there are also appalhng slum areas, often 
inhabited by outcastes and untouchables, where the flimsiness 
of the huts, the pungency of the smells and the appalling 
fiOith remmd the visitor who has been mtrepid enough to 
penetrate to such purheus that they are the breedmg-places 
of all manner of disastrous epidemic diseases. 

All this IS illustration of the fact that poverty m India is 
becommg deeper and deeper and more and more widespread. 
As the population mcreases, m an imelastic rural economy, life 
m the villages becomes impossible for fresh himdreds of 
thousands of people every year. They hear tales from' the 
cities of higher rates of pay than they have ever dreamt possible. 
They do not realize that hvmg expenses in the cities, even for 
the poorest of the poor, are very much higher than m the 
village. Thus they drift to the city, destmed to become the 
debt-slaves of city money-lenders and labour-jobbers. 

The fate of these destitute slum-dwellers m the big aties 
is far more heart-rendmg than the fate of the destitute villagers. 
The latter at least starve m their own home-environment. 
They may have an mfimtesimal stake left m the world, m the 
form of a tmy field, mahenable however deeply mortgaged, and 
therefore m a sense their own. They are amongst neighbours 
and. finends whom they have known from their childhood. 
The caste-organization of village society means that if the 
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TVTOrt coma to the wont, they htvc people in their dote 
neighbourhood from whom they have a to try to beg a 
crust before they actually starve 
But once they come to the city everything is different. 
They are dumi^ed by the noise of the traffic, the hurry and 
bustle, the height of ffie buildings, above all the heartless im 
neighbourhness of everyone around them. They are terribly 
alone. They have no root m the body poUtic, no anchorage 
on the land, no stake m the vaat and compheated economy in 
the midst of which they find themselves. The caste-sanctioni 
of conduct break down, Various typa of demoralisation 
consequently appear m an acute form. There is no reason to 
keep traditional nila of deanliness, cither in personal hahits 
or in moral conduct. Consequently the slums of these great 
aba become sinks of corruption, both m outward conditions 
and as regards the morality of the slum-dwcDers, 

Above all there are the Inhuman conditions of their labour in 
the great foctona (if they tre lucky enough to get a job) and 
the tyranny of the exploitation under which they groan both as 
null bands and as debt slsva to money lender and jobber 
A \Try sinister dement m the life of the Indian aty is the 
tendency to strife, often bloody strife, bctw'ccn Hindu and 
Moslem. In the country datnets there u httle such strife 
but under the ncrvc-racLing and unnatural conditions of the 
Indian mdustnal aty tempers wear thm and nots and fighting 
easily break out. The big mdustnal aty m which I was living 
m 1927 was for three dijs m the hands of a Hindu mob which 
knock^ on the head any Moslem caught m the s treets. In 
19^. what looked like the outbreak of a general cnfl war between 
the two communitia was averted by Mr Gandhi s fast of that 
year a fast which succeeded In creating a new spint of good 
will That good will has worn thin enough on vanous occasions 
since 1924 to allow of the sporadic outbreak of firsh conflicts 
but there has alwaja bc« present m the backgroimd a 
knowledge that a way doa exist by which hostility may be 
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changed into fellowship, and that Mr. Gandhi followed that 
way in 1924. 

One of the mam causes of Hmdu-Moslem hatred is the 
existence of the pernicious sj^tem of separate communal 
electorates, which came into play m the epoch of the beginnings 
of Indian democracy, before tlie last war, and has been per- 
petuated m constitutional reforms ever since. Under this 
arrangement, since only Moslems vote for Moslem members 
of the legislatures, and Hindus for Hmdus, it is only the 
communally-conscious and embittered Moslems and Hindus 
that have a chance of getting elected ; and they get elected by 
fomenting communal differences and disagreements, so as to 
give the voters the impression that the communal candidate 
has “ ginger ” in him, and vrll stand up for communal nghts 
The consequence is a steady deterioration of communal 
relationships. 

Instead of these communal electorates, in which the seeds of 
war are so obviously present, Mr. Gandhi desires big multi- 
member constituencies, \vith reservation of seats for the 
several commumties. Thus a city (and surroimding distnct) 
of a nulhon people might return, say, three members to the 
central federal legislature and tw^elve to the provmcial legis- 
lature. Instead of (as at present) letting all the Moslems 
vote for one Moslem member, and all the Hindus for two 
Hmdu members of the federal legislature , and all the Moslems 
vote for four Moslem members, all the Hmdus for seven 
Hmdu members, and all the Parsis (say) for one Parsi member, 
of the provmcial legislature, Mr. Gandlu would have everyone 
vote for one Moslem and two Hmdus, m the former case, and 
for four Moslems, seven Hmdus and one Parsi, m the latter. 
By this means it would be only moderate men, tolerant and 
courteous towards the other commumty, who would have a 
chance of being elected , for a fierce Moslem fanatic would 
never gam Hmdu votes, and vice-versa. Thus m process of 
time an active prmaple of reconcihation would be brought 
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mto pky at the federal and pr o vm caal elections, instead of the 
present dangerously increasing bitterness and hostility 
This matter is not just an afiiair of electoral machinery 
The bnngmg of peace between the two great communities 
means a scnipalously careful watch against occasions of 
ill will and nndcr the exnting system this bustnesa of 
elections presents one of the most menacing of such occasions 
of ill wilh 

The populace of the typical Indian city is politically ex 
cccdmgly mfiammable. It a not only in connection wiA the 
comnumsl problem, just mentioned, that fierce notmg is apt 
to breat out at a moment’s notice. The arrest of a well known 
political leader or the rumour of such an arrest, a so-called 
msult to the national flag a polmcaUy-cngmeered general 
strike (these are common) or a hundred and one other inddents 
may become mciphcably the signal for the assembly of vast 
and angry crowds and the outbreak of mob-vioicncc, often 
directed against the (extremely unpopular) pohee 
A really exerted crowd in India is an awesome thmg But it 
has a better side, to which appeal can bo made. On two 
occasions fricnda and coDeiguca of mine have been caught 
by such crowds and have apparently been in imminent danger 
of lynching on account of their complexion. On the first 
occasion the Scotchman In question, was on his bicycle 
and had ndden unexpectedly round a comer into the Icadmg 
sections of sn exated crowd, saved the situation ond probably 
his own life, by takmg off his hat and wavmg it in a comic 
manner (he was an adept at such thmgs) The crowd s sense 
of humour was tickled and its front ranks broke into a shout 
of laughter Tension was immediately relaxed, with very 
practical advantages to everyone concerned. 

On the other occasion it was an old Scottish lady nding m a 
buDock-camage, who was in the situation of danger She also 
nude friends with the Icfldmg files of the crowd which had 
unexpectedly surrounded her by irmbng waving her hand 
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and cracking a joke or two in tlicir own language. Tension 
was relaxed and tlie situation saved. 

These two instances are not tnvial. They stand for the fact 
that in e\cry Indian crowd, as in every Indian individual, 
there is something to which appeal can be made, if only tlie 
nght fashion can be discovered of making tliat appeal. In 
the two cases just given it was friendly humour that made tlie 
successful ad\’ancc Sometimes it is merely readiness to listen 
courteously to gric\'ances, and tact in finding a means of redress 
More subtly it is often entirely an affair of psychological 
attitude, tlie fnendhncss of the manner (for instance) in which 
quite trifling and banal obsciv'ations are made, or tlie teachable- 
ness and humility of the way m which quite outrageous sugges- 
tions are received and, instead of being dended, are analysed 
and shown up, in a spint of temperate reasonableness, for 
w'hat they are really worth. 

The thronging streets of a true Indian city are cxtraordmarily 
mterestmg and picturesque. I used dunng one part of my 
time m India to cycle several miles every day through such 
streets. They were narrow, and smelly. Progress was con- 
tmually blocked by dnvers of bullock-carts who knew nothing 
and cared less for the rule of the road, and by long Imes of 
villagers bnngmg market-produce mto the town m huge 
baskets, or firewood m great long bundles, balanced on then- 
heads. Immense cotton-carts bnngmg raw matenals to the 
mills were a more senous obstacle. Every now and then one 
would be held up by a weddmg-procession, m glonous array , 
or by a body of scantily clothed mourners smgmg sorrowfully 
as they escorted the body of a dead fnend towards the burmng- 
ghat. At the sides of ffie streets were open shops filled with 
brassware or bales of cloth, foodstuffs or sweetmeats, according 
to the locahty. Every now and then one had to give way 
respectfully before the majestic advance of a huge sacred bull. 

But this was m a city where much of the old India is still left. 
The mam streets of the great modem centres of population. 
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especially Calcutta and Bombay are anything but like this 
They arc cnrvvdcd with motor traffic, and from the human 
pomt of view show much more deplorable evidence of the 
destitution of the Indian uitian proletariat. 

Every few years there is a plague alarm. Rats begm dying 
and are found to be infected , and then, at least in the case of 
citiea still genuinely Indian, there is a general movement of 
evacuation. In a ^y or two a whole quarter perhaps even 
the whole city will become deserted and somewhere, perhaps 
several nulca away m the open coiuntry outside, a huge array 
of temp orary shadls, of cU degrees of ranuhacklcness, wiB have 
sprung up The children enjoy these exoduses immensely 
but not so their parents I 

An abiding memory of Indian aty life is the sound of the 
temple bells and the sight of worahippers on their way with 
offerings of flowers. There are other signs of the vitahty of 
Indian rchgion. Not far from the gates of a great modem 
cotton-mill, m the city where I lived, an old Hindu ascetic tat, 
m a qinct spot near a Urge pool of water In the pursuit of 
Absolute Truth he had felt it hts duty to hold his arms above 
his head, for thirty years. They were shrivelled into thin 
sticks, and entady immovable, TTie nails had grown through 
the palms (the hands were clasped) But still he held hts 
arms above his head m his soul s seruch for Release. 

TTie census of 1941 m India showed a total increase of over 
fifty milhons on 1931, or 15 percent, m ten years. The Hindus 
numbered roughly 255 mUhons the Moslems 94 mJthons the 
Christians 7J milhons, the Sikhs 6 miflions, the Partis only 
115000 One sinister aspect of the census returns was the 
fact that m India there are twelve milhon mote males than 
females whereas m the West there is usually a preponderance 
the other way The mam reason for this can be nothing 
but the stress of economic conditions which mate a daughter 
a liability rather than an asset (especially m view of dowry 
conditions and the prevailing costliness of weddmg fcstivitlea^ 
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SO that she is less carefully looked after tlian a boy. In addition 
there is the hea^y maternal mortality, due to pnmitivc health- 
services and to pre\railing superstitions and prejudices. It is a 
disquietmg fact tliat tlie discrepancy between tlie numbers of 
males and females is mcreasmg , m 1931 it ^\^ls 51.55 per cent, 
males, m 1941 51. 68 per cent. The reason is almost certamly 
the mcreasmg economic strain due to the fast growmg popula- 
tion. 

The cropped acreage m 1941 •^'as 258 million acres, which is 
about two-thirds of an acre per head of tlie population, whereas 
m the West m a mainly agncultural economy two and a' half 
acres per head is reckoned the mimmum on which a population 
can be kept above the poverty Ime. These figures also are 
full of menace. 

The most encouraging feature of the census-returns is the 
mcrease m hteracy, which has gone up from 7 per cent m 1931 
to 12 per cent, m 1941. In the Bombay Presidency there was 
a 100 per cent, mcrease. Much of the credit for this improve- 
ment must go to the Congress Governments which took over 
Education m severed of the largest Provmces between 1937 and 
1939 , and to other Indian Mimstnes m the rest of the 
Provmces. Obviously however there must be no spint of 
contentment with an 88 per cent illiteracy still to combat, and 
with such discouragements to face as the fact that 72 per cent, 
of the pupils entermg Primary School fail to reach hteracy, 
bemg withdrawn by their parents before they can do so, for 
economic reasons, largely coimected with the herdmg of 
cattle. 

The most stnking fact of all m regard to the census of 1941, is 
the eictraordmary growth m the population of the big cities. 
Calcutta has grown by 85 per cent., from 1,411,000 to 2,109,000 
m the ten years, and is now the largest city m India, havmg 
outstepped Bombay, which only mcreased by 28 per cent , to 
about a million and a half. Cawnpur has doubled in popula- 
tion. Ahmedabad has nearly doubled. Jamshedpur has 
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mcrcaaed 77 per cent^ and ten other large towni over 50 per 
cent, Thw figure* mean that a rush to the cmc* la taiang 
place on an unprecedented scale. In conaeqacncc the hvmg 
conditiona for the mass of the erty population m the slinna which 
he everywhere behind the fecade of a few fine streets, ore 
becoming more and more appalhngly congested. 

As we have seen, these slum-dweDcrs arc uprooted from all 
the old sanctions and the traditional morahtie* of village-life 
In the city they have no petition m the community os they 
have had m the village, however poor they may have been 
They lose heart, become cnslav^ to money lenders, fall 
ill. The Royal Commission on Indian Labour found m 
1929 that the average life m health of a Bombay mill hand 
was only ten months Their misery vdicn they fall ill 
under such hving-condition*, may be better imagined than 
described. 

Hence the swift growth of great mdustnal atics m India, m 
spite of g allant efforts to improve conditions is a dreadful 
menace to human happmess and welfare. 

There is however another side to this matter The imll 
hands often belong to the depressed and untouchable classes 
In the Tillages they are scatter^ and always m a small minont) 
as compared with the caste Hindus perhaps only four or five 
famflics out of a village contaming thirty fimuhes in all There 
arc other outcastes m neighbouring village* but there, too 
they arc m a mmonty Here m the aty, on the other hand 
the outcastes hvc close together thousands upon thousands of 
them and m the distncts where they live other sections of the 
population arc in a \’cry small mmonty Consequently thej 
are bccommg consaous of their pmser, both os worJeers who 
ma> strike and as \-otcr* who at any rate m some local 
elections where the franchise u very wide may make 
their influence felt. In Provmoal elections also there arc 
special arrangements for the representation of the outcastes 
and in practice thu means chiefly the dty-outcastc* since 
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they are the only section of the outcaste community vocal 
and conscious of their position, their nghts and their needs. 
Hence m the modem industnal city, grisly as tlic conditions 
of their life arc, the outcastes are getting to know and to 
use their power. That fact is big with meaning for the 
future m India. 
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THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

TT^DIA i> the eighth industnsl country of the world. She is 
reckoned to have about 7 per cent, of her population 1 e 
well over a6 000 000 people, dependent upon industry of one 
kmd and another Wages vary greatly but arc often grotesquely 
small. They arc nearly always entirely inadequate for the 
support of a family above the poverty hne. 

As we have teen, pressure of population in rural distncts, 
and the decaj of viDago mdustnes dnvc the country people in 
increasing numbers into the mdustnal towns so that many of 
these towns have increased from 50 to 100 per cent, durmg 
the last decennial penod between the censuses. It la a common 
sigbt to see wandering up and down the streets of such dues 
^vlth an expression of blank hopelessness and helplessness on 
their facca, the most recent amvnls from the country distncts 
They arc lookmg for work, for places to live for food Such 
people fan inevitably into the hands of rapacious money 
lenders who gnT them loans at extortionate rates to tide o%*er 
the first penod of their amval m the city As they have no 
sort of sccunty to offer (whereas the villager m his relations 
with the money lender has a certam position in the com 
munitj) these new-comers have to pay m interest any rate 
however extortionate that the money lender likes to demand. 
It IS hard to exaggerate the pitiablcncss of their position. 

In tune the immigrant from the countryside will get into 
touch with a bbour jobber who will have to be bribed in 
order to get him a job More loans will be needful to supply 
the bribe The jobber is probably a monej lender himself 
and offers an id>-ance of pay again at cxtorticmate rates of 
5 * 
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interest, for tlic purchase of equipment, tools, etc., and for the 
provision of rent and otlier household expenses. The wllagcr, 
being entirely unlettered, has no means of knoN\ing how 
cruelly he is fleeced in tlie calculation of the interest on these 
debts, and m otlier \\ ays. Even after he has started work, he may 
have to %\*ait seven \Neeks for his first pay, since pay-day comes 
only once a month, and the mills keep three %\ceks back-pay 
in hand in order to prevent his running away 1 By the end 
of these first seven •\\eeks the wllager is in ver}’’ many cases 
already hopelessly and permanendy in debt, both to the 
moneylender (who will often be a particularly large and 
muscular Pathan from across die North-west frontier) and to 
the jobber. In any industrial city it is common to see, on 
pay-day, the moneylenders lined up in a formidable array 
outside the mill-gates, ready to pounce on their watched 
" clients ” as they come out, and to take from them every 
penny of their pay that the jobber has spared For the commg 
month the moneylender merely allows the mill-hand a wretched 
modicum of inferior nee to keep him and his family alive. 

Under such conditions it is not to be wondered at that the 
Indian miU-hand hves a life of almost undiluted destitution 
and misery. In a case well known to myself a worker had 
incurred a debt of the equivalent of about four poimds I 
got an actuary to mquire mto the rate of interest bemg charged, 
and the eventual result. If the man could pay none back, which 
was extremely likely owmg to the smallness of his pay, 
the size of his family, and the manner m which the money- 
lenders keep their accounts, the debt m a few years’ time 
would amount to the eqmvalent not of four pounds, but of 
four thousand pounds 1 In other words the man had plunged 
mto a bottomless bog, m which he would wallow for the rest 
of his life. His sons would wallow there too, for unfortunately 
these debts are handed on from father to son, and it is regarded 
as a matter of family honour to keep on trymg to pay them. 

Under such conditions we need not wonder that the Indian 
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mnt hand cannot epcnd much on rent, A rcctait inveitigation 
discovered that 97 per cent, of the population of Bombay ■were 
hving m one room tenements, or m less than one room. 
Where such congestion exists, disease is nfe. It used to be 
regarded as almost equivalent to t sentence of death for a 
teacher to be sent down from the Central Province to Bombay 
for further training because the nsk was so gr e at of his 
developing tuberculosis m tbo crowded quarters of the city 
where alone he would be able to get accommodation. The 
Royal Commission on Labour m India came to the con 
elusion m 1929 that the vfllagc-immignmt to the aty breaks 
down m health on the avera ge after ten months of work onl> 
He then either drags on in misery till he dies, or returns to 
his villsge, carrying disease with him and the fear that the 
moneylender and the jobber or them agents, will follow and 
catch him even there 1 

To quote from the Royal Commissicm s Report — ‘ Wc 
arc satisfied that the majority of Indian workers arc in debt 
for the greater part of their hves Many indeed are bom in 
debt, and it evokes both admiration and regret to find how 
commonly a son assumes responsibthty for his father’s debt 
In a number of cases a stage is readied when the money 
lender takes from the worker the whole of his wages, paymg 
him only suffiaent for subsistence, and even puts the members 
of the worker’s family to work on a similar basis. Whatcior 
the figure of actual payment, the result is almost Invariable 
the indebted worker has to give all of what might otherwise 
be his savings to the moneylender and these payments ore not 
merely the surplus that would be apent on petty luxuries , 
they have often to be provided by trenching on the pnnmy 
needs of a healthy life. 

If the Commissioners had been a htdc more acquainted 
with the realities of Indian mdustnal hfe they would not have 
thought it worth whJc to put m those words about petty 
luxuries I 
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Margaret Read’s excellent book, The Indian Peasant 
Uprooted, which deals with the findings of this same Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour, makes the following additional 
comment at this point : — “ Tlie Patlian (money-lender) and 
his swaggenng ruffians brandishing tlicir lathis (brass-bound 
clubs) beset the mill gates on pay da}', or follow their victims 
to the chaw Is or bustis (slums) and there deal summarily 
with them. A threat of \iolcnce may be enough to extort 
some pa}Tnent of the interest due. If threats do not avail 
the lathi with its leaded end is laid about the shoulders of 
the wTCtched man till he hands over some of his earnings.” 
Often, as the Commission Report points out, it is tlie w'hole 
of those earnings “ In some mills tlie moneylender even 
stands by the pay-desk and receives his interest on the spot. 
Again he may receive an attachment of w'agcs in a law court 
and so pocket the w'hole of the worker’s wages.” 

It will be seen that industnal slavery is a genuine and actual 
thing in India. 

One of the chief obstacles m the way of all attempts to break 
the vicious circle of such slavery is the ignorance of the mill- 
hands. It is entirely impossible for completely unlettered 
workers either to organize themselves m order to obtain 
labour rights from the mill managements, as regards pay and 
hours of work, etc , or to resist the oppression of jobbers and 
moneylenders Many attempts, some of them more successful 
than others, have been made in the industrial cities to meet 
this need by the provision of mght-schools, especially for 
the younger miU-hands It has been found m practice, 
however, that the vast majonty of them are so exhausted by 
their long hours of labour m the heat and stuffiness of the 
nulls, that they have not the vitality left to derive much profit 
from the mght-school. Still, if all that can be done is to 
give the young worker an elementary knowledge of arithmetic, 
so that he may keep some sort of check on the moneylender’s 
accoimts, this will be a great boon to him. 
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Child libour is illegal m India, and energetic efforts have 
been made by the authorities to get the regulations against it 
enforced. But this is an extremely difficult enterprise. The 
offence is generally committed m the smaller foctoncs of the 
less important mdustnal towns The Factory Inspector 
may take elaborate precautions m order to keep his visit 
secret. In one case, known to myself the Inspector took the 
trouble to take a motor bicycle with him on his visit of 
inspection to a suspected area. He got off the tram at a 
station some way back, mounted his bicyde, and rode as fast 
as he could to the small mdustnal town where he beheved 
abuses of the difld labour regulations were takmg place It 
was impossible that news of lus visit could have got about, 
as he had told no one that be was mtendmg to make it I None 
the less as be raced into the town, he saw signals being given 
and as he drew up at the factory-gates after an exatmg 
navigation of the streets, the last of the children were dis 
appearmg over the walls round the mill compound 1 

It IS probable that large numbers of children down to the 
age of five, are worked for twelve hours a day m factones in 
remote places.* E\‘cn m the more important centres attempts 
to rntroducc half-time work for chfldra of certam ages have 
merely resulted m their workmg half the day m one factoiy 
and ffic other half m another Wth economic conditions 
such as they are for the workers it is difficult to see how such 
attempts to get extra income for the industrial fimuly can 
be avoided 

We have noticed how scnouily caste-standards of morality 
are apt to break down m the Indian industrial aty where the 
cx vilbgcr feels himself completely uprooted from all that 
used to bind him to life. \Vho!csalc prostitution is perhaps 
the most scnoui symptom of this breakdown In Calcutta 
for instance the Royal Comnuasion found that In one dutnet 

And Mlalt w ojkt ti It h to br femmJ arr often wortrtJ for iS hour* 
CDnTlmiou$lr 
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one m tlircc of the women mtll-hands admitted to being 
prostitutes, and in another district one in four. 

Again, there is the problem of infant mortality m the slum 
areas In Bombay in 1921 the Mtal statistics showed that 
672 per thousand of children bom died within the first year of 
life. These figures contrasted with a ratio of 178 per thousand 
for the Bombay Pr9sidcncy as a w'hole. This show's how 
dangerous to the ph}sical w'cll-bcing of the people is life m an 
industnal city. Very' considerable improvement has been 
made dunng recent years m healtli sendees in Bombay, and 
the infantile mortality rate is now' greatly reduced but the 
mam fact continues true — ^lifc m an Indian industnal city 
automatically condemns to deatli an extremely high per- 
centage of the young children 

A flagrant abuse m mill-management is the fines system, 
which the Ro)^al Commission found to be almost umversal. 
For tmoal offences heartlessly big cuts are made from wages 
already disastrously insufficient 

One ^vard m Bombay has 500 people to the acre, as was 
estabhshed by a recent investigation This will show what 
congestion is like m Indian slums The average for London 
is 60 per acre. I was recently told by a professor who had 
been resident m Caw'npore that one of the w'ards m that 
city has a population-density of nearly one thousand per acre 
The Bombay mvestigation just quoted showed 135 cases 
where a smgle room was shared by six families or more, and 
came to the conclusion that the infantile mortahty of families 
hving in one room or sharing a single room is more than twice 
as high as that m other cases. 

Conditions are especially bad m the coalmmes The 
Royal Commission found the minmg families livmg m houses 
built back to back, without provision for lightmg. Cooking 
was done over a kerosme stove There was no samtary 
accommodation except the open fields, and the -water supply 
was entirely madequate. The mormng meal was usually 
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taken at eight ajcn, and conamed of nee and salt and nothing 
else. The evening meal vra» taken -when the •vrorkera came 
out of the mine (an mdefinitc time, for the Commisaion fenmd 
eases of worker* remaining underground for 20 or even 
36 hour*) It consisted of nee only What iuch a diet 
means for workers engaged on the erre edmgly heavy labour 
m coahmnea may be unagmed. 

One of the most essential ^\ 'or kef B m India is the muniapal 
tweeper or scavenger On his fiuthfulncss depends the health 
of the whole commumty Yet be is an outcaste and often 
has an especially hard lot. In a town in Bengal the sweeper* 
were recently foimd to be paying 225 per cent, mtcrest on 
moneylenders loans. In a town m t^ United Provinces 
their wages were found to average imder three shiUingi a 
week. In Ajtncre unspeakably disgusting conditions of 
work, mvolving great danger to health, were found to be 
imposed upon them. These arc but isolated instance* showing 
that this most essential of aU types of labour receives a 
peculiarly raw deal under cxistiDg condition* m Indn. 

Yet there arc elements of hope m the mduftnaJ situation 
In spite of the acute suffenngs of the depression penod the 
report of the Royal Commission of 1929 brought about certam 
reforms so did the Congress Gervenunents of 1937-9 
The horrors of women 1 labour m coalmines have been brought 
to a stop although m other types of mdustry it ii probably 
still true that women arc not mfiequcntly worked for 24 hour* 
on end. The worker* m spite of their ignorance are slowly 
beconung more consaous of their numbers and of their poivcr* 
They arc dn’cloping leadership of their own and arc beginnmg 
to organiK thcmscKe* Educadon is spreading amongst 
them. Large number* of them arc Untouchable* and 
Mr Gandhi* movement for the uplift of the Harijan*” 
( children of God his name for the Untouchables) has 
begun to aflcct them favourably So also has the moNtment 
for the organizanoo of the outcaste* led by Dr Arabedkar 
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Especially m Bihar during tlic period of Congress government 
\'ahant efforts have been made to curb the power of money- 
lenders. In Bombay and elsewhere much has been done to 
check drunkenness. 

Progress is slow, but it exists. 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM 

TV7E have noticed already that caste onginatcd m a colour 
^ bar and continued m the itratification of anaent Indian 
soaety into four mam hereditary classc*, each of which had 
a different function to perform m the commumty These 
four mam classes have become divided and sub-divided until 
there arc now thousanda of castes. The great majonty of 
these still have an economic basis their members p^ormmg 
ccTtam definite services for the commumty 
It IS common for Westemers to see nothmg but evil m the 
caste-system. It will be of advantage therefore to find out 
at once what good things are to be discemed in it. 

In the first place, the caste-system has a certain efficacy in 
guardrag against s ta r v ation and acute unemployment, especially 
m rural areas which are still econoraic^y at a somewhat 
primitive level As each caste has its own trade each member 
of a caste learns to practise that trade and m times of unem 
ployment may expect to hav’C at any rate a certam amount of 
work to do for the community If he cannot obtain work 
m his own caste Imc m his home area he may be able to 
obtain it elsewhere at some place where there happens to be a 
dearth of wmlcers m his craft 

Like the mediaeval guild sjatem in Europe the caste 
sj-stem also provides a roogh-and ready means of keepmg 
up standards of handicraft regulating pnccs, preventing 
cornering of commodities and so forth. In big modem 
c e ntres of population the system will of course not be able to 
perform these functions properly but this docs not alter the 
fact that elsewhere, and over the vastly greater port of India 
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conditions are so simple economically that the caste-system 
still fulfils useful econoimc functions. 

In the second place, caste began as a method of enabling 
t^vo or more racially distinct communities to live peacefully 
together on the same territory. Under pnmitive conditions 
each caste was to a considerable degree a little tmperium tn 
mperio. It was m each locality self-govermng as regards 
internal affairs (and some external affairs also), the heads of 
the chief caste-families admmistering a rude justice and 
forming a council for the direction of communal affairs 
Whenever necessar}% and especially at the times when the 
state-government collected its taxes, this caste-council served 
as a body tlirough whom negotiations and arrangements 
could be made The hierarchy of vanous castes m any given 
locahty vrth their caste-councils formed m fact a kmd of 
prmutive “ federal umon ” m that locality. 

Again through the existence of the caste-orgamzation of 
society the members of conquered races were saved from 
extermination, and were given a defimte place and function 
m the body pohtic It is not for us Westerners to be over- 
cntical of such achievements or of the means through which 
they were made possible The Anglo-Saxon conquest of 
England was probably accompamed by somethmg hke the 
extermmation of the British population over large areas of 
the country , but the existence of the caste-system seems to 
have saved India from such blood-baths (at any rate till the 
co min g of the Moslems), though conquests and re-conquests 
have been almost innumerable This is no small matter to be 

t 

reckoned to the credit 'of the caste-system 
Again, over long periods of Indian history the caste-system 
has prevented the emergence of a class-problem of Western 
hues. Though there has been exploitation by great land- 
owners from time immemonal, the tremendous strength of the 
caste organization in the economic field has prevented mdustnal 
exploitation 'developmg to anythmg hke a formidable degree. 
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till the arrival of Western mdustnaliBin began that shattering 
of caste which we have already noticed In the small scale 
industry of the country town masters and men were not 
only working together as m mediaeval Europe m one house- 
hold economy They were also boimd together by caste 
allegiance, caste-ethics, caste-mtercsts. It must be realized 
thjt the whole caste-system arose under the aegia of religion, 
and continues to enst only under the aegis of rchgiom Long 
before the time of Gautama Buddha India was bemg taught 
that the nght observance of caste-duties and castc-cercmonial 
IS a mam Way of Release from the weary vrhccl of existence. 
Much later when the Gtia the ‘New Testament of the 
Hindua ' was written the author of that transccndently 
important and transccndently beautiful book laid it down 
authontatrvciy that the Way of Release is Devotion to a 
personal Saviour God (Krishna m the Gtia) together with 
the right pcrformmg of caste-duty m the atmosphere of that 
devotion and m service to the community 

To the average Hindu even to-day this authority is final 
He performs unquestioningly hia castc-ccrcmonial and works 
at his caste-trade, both alike m the spint of religious devotion 
and he serves God m performing honestly and well his caste 
function for the community m which he iS set. 

These arc high values f^or a eocuil 8)'Stcm to attain and 
important frmctions for it to perform. They must be 
recognized honestly before the caste- s y s t em is light hcartcdl) 
condemned. Furthermore those who propose to do away 
with caste wholesale must be first provided with something 
die to put m its place. Aa uu have noticed the condition 
of demorahsation mto which \’illagcn fall on reaching the 
aties to become industrial workers shows qmte clearly that 
caste-sanctions have a definite \'aluc and tliat their indis 
cnminatc destruction leads to disaster 
JUMr Gandhi whose attitude on such questions is of tlic 
highest importance does not apprenT of any design for the 
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' total and immediate endmg of the caste-system. He beheves 
that It should be reformed and purged of its abuses, not by 
revolutionary action m the ordmaiy’’ sense, but by slow and 
patient advance towards all-India brotherhood. He con- 
centrates his efforts especially on tlie removal of Untouch- 
abihty, the barrier bet\\feen the Hindus of tlie great Aryan 
castes and the fifty milhons of outcastes below them He 
beheves that as India is taught to treat tliese Untouchables 
as human beings, the ngid and anti-social elements m the 
caste-system as a whole will give way, whilst the mam benefits 
of the system wall not be destroyed. 

The crucial pomt in the lustory'^ of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign ^ 
agamst Untouchabihty w'as probably the senes of events 
which a number of years ago led up to the opemng to the 
Untouchables of a certam sacred street at Vaikom, a small 
towTi m an Indian State m Southern India. The story is 
well known, but is so clear an illustration of Mr. Gandhi’s 
methods that it may well be repeated once more. As is 
common m the South, the street m question was forbidden 
to Untouchables because it led up to a temple, and because 
Brahimns inhabited the houses on both sides of it. On a 
certam date the local Untouchables decided to assert their 
nght to be treated as full human bemgs, by conductmg a 
procession up the street to the temple. The procession was 
forbidden by the State authorities The Untouchables 
persisted, held the procession, and were jaded. More and 
more came, and were jaded. The matter attracted wide 
attention, and there were thousands of outcaste volimteers 
avadable. Soon the State jads were full and the authorities 
altered their tactics, throwmg a cordon of pohce across the 
end of the street. The matter was referred to Mx. Gandhi. 
His advice came, that the Untouchables must be unflmchmgly 
persevermg, at whatever cost, m the assertion of their rights , 
but that they must be entirely non-violent They must 
remam up agamst the pohce cordon till it gave way. 
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The Untouchables obe>-e<L Relays of volunteers were 
oTgamsed- A large camp vraa established outside the town 
and the volunteers remained pressed up against the pobcc 
cordon, ivith their heads bowed and their hands jomed m the 
Indian attitude of prayer, for sixteen montha. The rams came 
the street was flooded, the poUcc took to boats but the volun 
teers stood m deep wate r There was a cholera epidemic m 
the camp and many died. But they did not gtve way and 
at last, m response to thar unwearying Satyagraha 
(Mr Gandhi s name for this type of passive resistance, mcanmg 
stalwart allegiance to truth) the State authontics yielded, and 
the procession of Untouchables marched m tnumph up the 
street. 

The Vaikom madent was a test case and has led m many 
parts of India to movements for the eraanapation of the 
Untouchables. Temples, schools streets wells and all manner 
of pubhc buildmgs have been thrown open to them and their 
treatment has m many respects greatly iropnn-cd. 

As we have noticed, the Untouchables arc also coming 
8omc%vhat slowly to rcahxe their tremendous corporate por\-cr 
as industrial workers. The first section of them to come to this 
realization were the muniapal sweepers in the big adet, whose 
services are absolutely essential to the health of the com 
mumty Strikes began to break out amongst these rweepera 
many years ago Such strikes arc declared illegal but the 
fact that they had occurred and that they had perforce been 
taken \'CTy senously by the authorities led to a gradual rcalira 
don by the sw ee p ers, and later by other outcastc commumdes 
of the powers which they possess. 

In a sense lower than 6%^ the Untouchables because of the 
terrible nature of the disease from which the} suflfer arc the 
lepers. Medical science has now discm-cred a method of 
treadng leprosy which u almost certain to arrest the disease 
if the treatment is begun early enough But e^tn though this 
u to it u often difE^t to persuade lepers to submit to the 
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treatment, not merely because it is tedious and painful, "but also 
because of the extraordinary position of libert}’’ and in a sense 
of power which his disease gives a leper. He is a highly 
successful beggar, if only because people are so afraid that he 
will touch them if they do not give to him , and for similar 
reasons he can obtam a free passage on the railway 1 He is 
Untouchable, loathsomely so, but he is still free and still 
powerful. He feels himself, even m the midst of his disease, a 
bemg of consequence. 

The darkest aspect of caste, apart from Untouchability, is the 
position of women As is well known, there are thousands of 
girl-widows m India, many of them very young indeed, who 
have been condemned to the life of privation and suffermg, 
which is the traditional lot of the Hindu wdow, for no fault 
of their own, but because caste conservatism demands that they 
should be pumshed m this way for hypothetical sms m a past 
existence, which sms are supposed to have brought ill luck 
upon the deceased husband.* One solution of this problem is 
obviously to be found m the prevention of child-mamage , but 
this IS a reform easier to talk over, and even to legislate about, 
than to carry mto effect. It is a good many years now sihce a 
bill was passed through the All India Legislature to prevent 
child-marriage , but the weight of social custom, especially 
in the South, is so heavy and oppressive that it is very doubtful 
whether progress m the direction of reform has been really 
effective. 

A slower but more sure method of preventmg child-mamage 
is to press forwafd with the education of women , and not to 
be content with a smattermg of the three R’s, but to carry 
more and more girl-students on to secondary and higher 
education, so that there may be a steady supply of effective 
feminme leadership behmd all the efforts for reform. 

Another of the woes of Indian womanhood is the institution 

• In 1931 there were 26 million widows in India, nearly 31,000 of them 
being under the age of five * ^ 

E 
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of the pttrda, or veil c»pccially m North India. The Bccluwon 
of -women probably ongmated at the tune of the Moslem 
conquests, when it -was not safe for them to be seen on the 
pubhe streets. The customs of the conquering Moslems 
probably had a direct effect also m stimulating Hindu imitation. 
But however it originated the institution of pttrda now 
con sti t ut es a gigantic cvih From the age of twelve or thirteen 
the girl IS condemned to sit in sedusion at home or if she goes 
abroad to -wear a huge shapeless extinguisher like covering, 
-which hides head and face as -well as body and baa only holes 
for seeing and breathmg through. Under such conditioni the 
-women cannot but remam ignorant and narrow mmded 
They take thar revenge by becommg absolute and imchallenged 
autocrats m their own sphere, the home. This is one of the 
mam reasons why progress is so slow m India Urwards social 
cmanapation. T^e attitude of the older -women, -who ore all 
powerful m the home towards proposals to educate and 
emanapatc the girls is too often one of jealous repression and 
they succeed in imposing thar pomt of view upon the menfolk 
m regard not only to this reform but to many others for 
example the combating of Untouchabflity 
Mr Gandhi many yean ago welcomed for consacncc take 
an Untouchable difld into his own home life, even though at 
first the revolutionary step almost tore his home asunder At 
pubhe meetings to w^ch he u invited, if (as sometimes happens 
even now) a separate space is set apart for the Untouchables 
he wiD insist on coming down from the platform and taking 
up his position in that space among his brethren the Hanjans, 
the people of God.' His example is -working -wonders. Many 
other factors arc also cooperating for the lowrnng of caste 
bamcn and the loosening of caste restnctions. Amongst them 
may be menuoned railway tia\Tl in -which men of many castes 
arc crowded (often > cry Oghtly cnnvdcd) into the same compart 
ments mter-dining at school and college hostels (with regard 
to this, occasionall) parents or pnests make comptamts and 
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large numbers of plates which have been used for such purposes 
have to be smashed 1), the general progress of education and 
enhghtenment, the share taken by women m recent political 
movements, the Indian equivalent of women’s institutes, 
foreign travel, etc But the way of self-identification with the 
Untouchables, so practically demonstrated by Mr. Gandhi, is 
the most important of all. 



IX 


THE OUTCAflTES 

T\77E have said a good deal already about the Outcaatci , 
^ but ft great deal more rcmams to be said- The firtt 
thing to recognupc is that here is a mass of some fifty million 
of our fcUcrw-citircns m the Bntiah Commonwealth who by 
immemorial socul and rehgious sanctions are denied the 
elementary nghts of human beings. Economically they are 
condemned to a muendile existence as village serfs, or as 
icavcngeis in the towns- They can only gam a livelihood 
through performing functions of an mdescribably disguitmg 
nature, which often involve dose personal contact all day 
long vath human filth- The only food they can get la often 
what others would regard as camon- Worse still arc their 
psychologicsl sufferings the knowledge that 'the great mass 
of their fellow-countrymen look upon them as defiling and 
the permanent condition of fear which such an environment 
imposes upon them- 

C. F Andrews was on one occasion in a remote datnet of 
southern India, engaged m rehef w or k - He was dressed os 
was hts usual custom, in Indian dress. He became thirstj 
and seeing a hut near the road entered it to ask for o dnnk 
of water There was onl> one woman m the hut, ind she 
set up a heart rending thnek of fear and despair At first 
C, F Andrews could not imagine what was wrong with her 
Later he discovered that this was the house of an Oirtcastc 
family S e e i ng this tall stranger enter her door the woman 
thought that he must be t high-caste Hindu who did not 
know that theirs was an Untouchable family Therefore 
although she had had no responsibility at all in the matter, 
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she and her fanuly would be punished -with cruel beatings 
from the caste Hmdus of the locahty for havmg brought 
defilement upon the visitor. 

This small mcident was a revelation to C. F. Andrews 
regardmg the genei::al state of inhuman fear m which the 
Outcastes m the South pass their lives. He became convmced 
that one of the most clamant needs m India is the domg of 
justice to the Untouchables , and he threw himself mto the 
campaign to that end which Mr. Gandhi was already 
orgamzmg. 

The traditional attitude to the Outcastes may be gauged 
by the fact that m some parts of India up to not much more 
than a hundred years ago they were compelled to carry a 
pot slung round the neck, m order that if they needed to spit 
they might not defile the surface of the earth . and to drag 
behind them the branch of a tree, m order that their unhallowed 
foot-prmts might be swept from the paths 

In the pneumoma epidemic of 1918 I remember visitmg 
with medicines and rehef a village where the landowner was 
a high-caste Hmdu. In the upper caste- part of the village 
he came roimd with me from house to house, and showed 
himself very helpful and full of goodwill. Then I crossed 
the broad stretch of ground which separated this part from the 
group of wretched hovels occupied by the Outcastes The 
landowner waited till I had visited all the houses m this quarter 
of the village. As I came back I had with me a group of 
Outcaste heads of families, to whom I was givmg advice on 
, diet. Foohshlydisregardmg the economic and social handicaps 
under which the Outcastes suffer, I said, “ You ought to give 
the sick children milk to drink.”, Heanng these words the 
nch man could no longer contam himself. "Yes, you may 
give them the milk of your own swme,” he said, m words the 
imendlirable msult and cruelty of which can only be under- 
stood by those who know the attitude taken m the East towards 
the animal named by the landoTmer 
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The Outcaste* cannot be expected to be anything but 
filthy m their habits, and sunk m abysmal ignorance and 
superstition, m view of the scornful hostility and contempt 
ponied out upon them by the rest of the community I 
remember about the same tune seeing m a village a child 
who wsa evidently a sufferer from epilepsy He bore all over 
his body the scars of horrible bums w^ch had been inflicted 
upon him by hia parents, probably under the advice of a local 
outcaste mcdiane man and in accordance with anmusUc 
bchefs, m order to drive out the evil spurt which was supposed 
to be the cause of hu disease Tlie cMd s suffering from these 
bums must have been appalling They had certainly greatly 
increased his weakness and the senous nature of the disease 
from which be was suffermg 

The nights were already bitterly cold m that tragic November 
In the outcaste quarters of the villages the sick and dj'mg 
would be l>'ing without any beddmg or other means of keeping 
themselves waim. I recollect urging the one man left as yet 
untouched by the disease m a largish household to wrap his 
wife and sick children up He replied We have no bedding 
and nothing else to wrap them in* Then pomtrng to a 
bundle of sticks outside the low door of bis tiny hut, he said. 

That IS our beddmg He meant that on the bitter wmter 
nights he and his fomil} would try to keep thcnisel\*ca warm, 
without possibility of sleep by cowenng o\*cr a tmy fire 

There is no exaggerating the pitiablcnesa of the condition 
of these Oirtcastes, etpcccilly as it is brought home to one 
when one passes rapidlj from tnllagc and vilbge and enters 
(as IS needful at such a tunc) almost ci-ciy house* The general 
impression left upon the mind is that of abysmal and abject 
po^Trty and of hatred and scorn meted out upon the sufferers 
from the rest of the commumt) through no fault of their own. 
Thu impression becomes a burning and passionate desire 
hat something however revolubonar^, may be effected to 
improve thcir poitbotu * 
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The condition to which the Outenstes have been reduced 
IS nothing less tlian a deadly poison eating into tlic Mtals of 
the body politic in India. It must be remembered tliat the 
reason for their degradation is fundamentally the belief that 
they ha\c been bom Outcastes because of wickedness in some 
prcMous incarnation on tins earth They arc miserable, 
ignorant, filthy, despised for good reasons, according to tins 
belief ^^Tiat impertinence and impiety to interfere wth 
the decrees of eternal justice, and attempt to raise them from 
their degradation ! Tins pernicious line of thought works 
itself out psychologically as a rationalization of laziness and 
inertia. The mass of their fclIo\\ -countrymen excuse them- 
selves from doing anjthing about tlie removal of Untouchability, 
and defend their ovm callousness m tlie matter, by taking 
refuge m tlie doctnne of kanua (reward and punishment for 
past actions) and re-birtli 

All the more honour to Air. Gandhi that he has taken the 
problem of the Outcastes seriously • has refused to be deterred 
by all the rationalizings of corrupt and reactionarj^ orthodoxy 
and both by his oa\ti example and by the strategy and tactics 
of his anti-Untouchability campaign has now for twenty-five 
years been showing India a better way. 

But It may well be doubted whether Mr. Gandhi’s methods 
are revolutionary enough Time passes. It is already 
nearly a quarter of a century since the pneumoma-time 
and there is no very marked change m the position of the 
Outcastes, at any rate m the villages of the central part of 
India In the big cities taboos have been broken, innumerable 
pubhc buildmgs and mstitutions thrown open (largely as a 
result of the Vaikom mcident already desenbed) , but what 
of the viU^es ? 

India bemg what she is, it is probably only by rehgion that 
the needful revolution can be brought about To say this 
IS not to deny the religious basis of Mr. Gandhi’s ideahsm and 
methods of reform But they are workmg too slowly A 
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religious solution for the problem of thar oppression has been 
found by some Outcastes of the North ■west. They have 
embraced Islam and thus have stepped out at once mto a 
religious system which is also a social systcnif and which vmder 
both aspects pndes itself not without justice, on its regarding 
all men as equal m the sight of Allah, and on its implementing 
m daily social practice this ideal of equality and brotherhood 

But Islam is a fightmg rehgion and more and more out 
spokenly the Islamic leaders look to a future in India m which 
^dia herself shall have ceased to cnat, because the provmccs 
with a Mohammedan majonty shall have formed a separate 
Islamic state, Pakistan — the Holy Land. In effect this will 
mean certam crvil war and the attempt of the Moslems, if 
they are g i ve n a free hand, to rc-cstabl^ the old Islamic 
dominion over the whole of India. 

Espcoally m the South another religious solution to the 
problem of the Outcastes is being discovered. In increasing 
numbers they arc becoming Chnstiane. In many areas this 
tendency has already become a mass movement. In spite 
of the evil example set to the East by the war making powers 
of the West, still many of them nominally Christian Chnstianit) 
m India is pacifist, m the sense at least that it has no ambitiona 
after making Indian Chnstians the conquerors of all India. 
It u also mcTcasmgly Indian m ha sympathies and aspirations 
It secs that Chnst has been disastrously miamtciprctcd by 
the West and rt behc\Ts that as the mtense spintuality of the 
Indian mmd is brought to the service of Chnst He will be 
expressed to the world again in Onental terms which wiH be 
far nearer the truth than the travesty which the rratcnalistic 
and wamng West has made of Him ind His faith. Ideally 
not less than Islam, Christianity is a religion of radical equalit) 
and uncompromising brotherhood. It is of course easy to 
point the finger of scorn at the dental of Chnst in these respects 
tn the West to-day but Indian Chnstiamty is becoming 
mcrraamgl) aware of the possibflity and the necessity of 
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piercing through this Western veneer to the true Eastern 
Chnst m whom all men arc effectually brotlicrs 

Thus the coming of the Outcastcs into the Christian fold, 
in ever larger and larger numbers, is not a tlircat politically to 
the vell-bemg of India, as m the case of their embracing Islam, 
nor is it a breaking of allegiance towards their own Oriental 
hentage. They enter a religion of ideally complete equality 
and full brotherhood, and a religion which, onginating in the 
East, is instmctively m sympathy witli the deepest and best in 
the Eastern outlook, as sho\vn for instance in Mr. Gandlii. 

Chnstiamty has already, in almost innumerable instances, 
shovm that it can exert a revolutionary influence in giving 
freedom and fullness of life to the Outcastcs. 

Only to-day I have been told the story of an Outcaste m 
Eastern Bengal, whose mother became a vndow and in 
complete destitution applied for help to the Chnstians 
Eventually she and her small son became Chnstians themselves. 
If the change had not taken place, the boy would (if he 
survived) have been brought up m the ignorance and extreme 
poverty which have been descnbed above As it was, he went 
first to a village school, and then to College. He became a 
distinguished scholar and ^teacher, and spent his life not only 
m training others for Chnstian service m India, but also m 
literary work, for the interpretation of Chnst to India. He has 
recently died, but his son is now secretary and organizer of a 
large section of the free mdigenous Church m Eastern India 

In the past, but now no longer, the Bntish appreciated the 
great qualities hidden in the Outcastcs sufficiently to recruit 
many Outcaste regiments in the Bntish-Indian army The 
traditions of this past still exist, and may be revived But 
, mstances such as that just given show that the actual joming 
of the Christian Church may effect a revolutionary change 
in the circumstances of the Outcastes such as no governmental 
measure can possibly effect I have myself been personally 
in contact with many similar cases — outcaste famihes, which 
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especially in the second or third gcneratiana have reached 
positions of inflnencc and leadership There la m the 
mcinbcrs of such fiuniUes a certain robustness of outlook and 
strength of character (probably due, by reaction, to their 
release from the old situation of oppression, degradation 
and fear) which means that they are a peculiarly valuable 
clement for good m the rc-raaking of India. 

Centuries ago there lived m Western India an Outcastc 
named Chokamcla, who became a devotee of Vishnu and was 
rewarded by a vision of the deity whom he adored. By that 
vision he b^cved that Vishnu had revealed to him that though 
untouchable to man be was not untouchable to God but 
on the contrary very precious. One of the most significant 
of the reform movements within modem Hmduism the 
Ramaknshna Mission, has set up Chokamcla Hostels in 
vanous educational centres and^is cndcavounng to secure 
(against formidable difficulties) th^ larger and l ar g er numbers 
of young Outcastes shall obtam a modem education This 
is work of first-dass value and is one more sign of the 
stirring of the Hindu consacncc with regard to thu great 
wrong There arc also many schools for Outcastes mn bj 
the Christian Missions The welfare organkation of the large 
cotton mills at Nagpur m the Central Piovmccs has organtted 
a model village for mill bands the great majonty of those 
living m it b«ng Outcastes During the political troubles 
about the year 1920 Outcastes were m some pbccs elected m 
dcnsion by their Hmdu neighbours to the pnmnaal Counals 
But m the Councils they Icamt their power, and Icamt too 
how to use It, In a typical aty the Outcastes number 25 000 
out of a total population of 150 000 and constitute by far the 
largest tingic bloc of voters 

In these and many other ways times are changing and 
the future of the Outcastes becomes more and more bright 
cspeoally ts Mr Gandhis and Untouchabilitj moNcment 
gams m influence and momentum 
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TTP to the beginning of the present century, in India (as 
also in Russia, and for similar reasons) ^vldespread and 
horrible fammes, destrojnng tens of milhons of hves, occurred 
every few years The most obvious cause was the failure of the 
rainfall, vith the loss of crops, the dying of cattle, and the 
consequent soaring of food-pnces and mass-unemployment of 
the agricultural population There bemg no unemployment 
benefit and no poor rehef m India, the result could only be 
innumerable deaths ^ 

This primary cause of famme was aggravated by the export 
of gram,* and the madequacy of transport-facihties 

After the great famme of 1900, which had followed close 
on another very senous one m 1897, the Government of India 
set Itself to devise an effective strategy agamst the recurrence 
of such appalhng calamities ' There is always an abundant 
crop somewhere or other m India, because different parts 
of the country enjoy such widely differmg climates, and 
depend for their rams upon different monsoon-currents 
Therefore, obviously, one mam remedy for famin e was the 
steady improvement of the railways, and the extension of them 
till no part of India should be too^far from a railway centre, 
which could be used m case of need for the organization of 
emergency food-importation. In consequence, India now 
stands second only to the Umted States' m the length of her 
railways 

A second obvious necessity was to get news of the probabihty 
of famme-conditions early enough to allow of food-supphes 

V 

* £10 million-worth of gram was exported in the disastrous famine- 
year of 1897 
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bciBg purchased by government action, and imported in 
sufficient quantities to provide rehef for those vrho might 
otherwise starve. 

Then there was the problem of agncultural unemployment, 
and the consequent mabihty of the people to purdosc the 
supphes which would be brought in. obvious remedj 

against this was the startmg of pubhc works on a suffiaent 
scale to give cmplc^vncnt, at an adequate rate of paj to all 
the able-bodied unemployed. In the more badeward distncti 
where fiamme was most probable because of the lack of stored 
food supphes the most necessary form of pubhc works was 
the construction of roads, irrigation schemes, and wells 
The schemes would be chosen largely for the number of 
people which they gave promise of employing It would 
be necessary to construct more or less permanent camps for 
the workers, who would probably come m &om villages 
scattered over a wide area. In ad^tion, it would be needful 
to make provision for the weak and the aged in their own 
Yillagcs because they would not be able to travel to the rehef 
camps or to do the hard physical work there provided. 

In 1921 I was fortunate enough to be a Famine Charge 
Officer supermtending a section of the working of this Famine 
Code, as the whole plan is called, in a remote comer of the 
Central Provmces The Mandla District is chiefly inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes. It is extremely hilly and the hills are 
emtred with forest. There is only one short stretch of 
narrow-gauge railway at the opposite side of the District 
from the part where the fiuninc was worst and the roads 
were fc^v and far between and of very infenor quality It 
was as severe a test as could be found for the working of the 
Famine Code 

The Distnct ts about the sire of Yorkshire, and contains 
300,000 inhabitants living m scattered vilUgcs, often separated 
from each other by twelve or fifteen rmki of jungle. There 
were many man-eating tigen at work in the area and the 
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people were so temfied of them that economic and agricultural 
life had largely come to a standstill. “ Agncultural life ” is 
indeed largely a misnomer , for many of the abongmes were 
still practismg the pnmitive shifting cultivation, bummg off 
a fresh patch of jungle each year, and so^vlng a meagre crop 
anaid the wood-ash m a hastily scratched patch of groimd. 
Their cattle were the real wealth of most of these forest 
villages , and they had suffered tembly, both from the 
drought and the consequent lack of grass and water, and from 
the tigers. 

In the North-east of the distnct where I was working, the 
Grovemment had long before begun to bnng m gram over a 
mountam range from a single-track railway outside the Mandla 
District altogether. There was only one road, of an extremely 
primitive character, and there were supposed to bb only 
’ twelve wheeled carts available m that area. Consequently 
the transport was mostly by means of immense herds of pack- 
animals, chiefly bullocks, but also pomes. In other parts of 
India herds of sheep and goats are used for the same purpose, 
each animal carrying a couple of panmers filled with gram 
A sufficiency of food for present needs was bemg steadily 
. brought over the mountams m this way from the nearest 
railway stations, to which it had been conveyed from places 
a thousand miles away, where it was plentiful, and had been 
purchased by Government agency for famme-rehef piirposes 

Pubhc works had been started, and camps for the workers 
set up, at a number of places The people had begun to 
appreciate the fact that they could earn good money at these 
camps, and that there was food to be purchased for the money 
m the store-houses which had been estabhshed m connection 
with the camps, and which were supphed by the pack-trams 
movmg across the mountams from the railway 

The organization, so far as I could see, was workmg like 
clockwork, and given a certain amount of mtelhgent super- 
vision should be almost fool-proof. Later, an appaUmg 
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cholera epidemic wm to upset aH emr calculations, and to 
drive the people back m te rr or from the public -works and the 
rebcf camps to thar distant villages, there to starve or to die 
of the cholera they had brought -with them. But the cholera 
epidemic was not the fault of the Famine Code or of iti 
administration (except m so far as more adequate provtsions 
might have been made for medical supplies and the presence 
of doctors) BO far as the provision of rdief and of food went, 
the Code worked admirably ' 

My own special task was m the mam the supervision of 
gratuitous rehef m the scattered villages amongst people too 
feeble to migrate to the rehef camps, I well remember the 
first village I visited m this -way It stood on the top of a 
hilh As I approached it, a tidl man, terribly emaciated 
emerged from a hut, and tottered down the hill towards me 
He -was commg apparently to tell me about the condition of 
the people sumvmg m the village. Before he could reach 
me he fell to the ground and by the time I came up to him 
he was dead. That was my introduction to the facts of 
famme. It was an extremely arduous undertaking visiting 
the scattered jungle villages The moimtam paths -were so 
bad that the only means of rcachmg distant villages -was to 
^valk to them. The weather was extremely hot and bchmd 
e>TTy bush m the unendmg stretches of jungle through which 
one passed there mi^t ha^ been lurking a man-eating tiger 
At each -village one was greeted by a pathetic group of the 
aged the infirm, the blmd the lame lepers, people suffenng 
from virulent small pox and from many other diseases Each 
case had to be examined, and the decision nude whether 
gratiutous relief should be gi\*en or whether an attempt 
should be made to get the pauent to hospital vtry many miles 
away In a few cases the appheant had to be told that he was 
perfectly fit to go to work on the relief camps. Gratuitous 
relief IS of course a profoundly unsatufictory form of famine 1 
relief Payments could only be nude in cash, and thu left 
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the recipient the necessity of getting th^ food from the 
Government store-houses long distances away Also it 
has been abundantly proved in India, as m every other country 
where the plan has been tned, that the actual givmg away 
of cash or commodities pauperizes, destroys self-respect, 
undermmes character, and may m this way do more harm 
even than famine. Therefore it was necessary to make sure 
m every case that it was really impossible for the applicant to 
earn for himself on the relief-works. 

With regard to these latter, they were a scene of amazmg 
activity If a road was bemg built, there would be gangs of 
men quarrymg stone, gangs of women breakmg the stone 
that had been quarried, for road-metal, gangs of young people 
carrymg the metal m baskets to the site of the new road, where 
other gangs of men would be diggmg out the track, or blastmg 
it if necessary, whilst women earned baskets of earth on their 
heads to form embankments. 

Durmg the hot weather the people needed little m the way 
of hvmg accommodation except rough huts made of branches 
of trees, which they erected for themselves. They were 
paid daily, on a piece-work basis , and food-supphes were 
ready at hand for them to purchase. 

I did not understand the matter at the time, but this whole 
enterpnse was a practical illustration of the way m which a 
Government ought to treat its imemployed AlS the famine- 
conditions mtensified and ordmary forms of employment 
became impossible, pubhc works were opened on a large 
enough scale to provide employment for everyone needmg 
it, payment bemg made for work done at rates adequate to 
mamtam health and strength Later, as unemployment 
decreased, and normal conditions began to return, the public 
works m quespon were reduced accordmgly 

In 1931, durmg his visit to England m connection with the 
Round Table Conference, I had the privilege of a long talk 
With Mr Gandhi on the subject of unemployment m England 
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and Wales. He emphasncd that the phenomenon which 
at that time wai growing to terrifying proportionj must be 
taken senously He declared also that the dole is an msult 
to human nature and that the unemployed must be taught 
to regard it as such, to refuse to accept it, and to come out 
on the itrecti with their wivei and families and starve in 
pubhc rather than accept it (advice which I have not had 
the courage to hand on to my unemployed friends) He 
beheved that if they should have the courage and determination 
to act m this way the Government would be convmced of 
the inadequacy and inhumanity of the dole policy and would 
be qiuckly converted to the necessity of doing justice to the 
iincmploj^ m other words, they would institute adequate 
schemes of pubhc works to give employment to oil needing 
It, and they would pay them for their services on these public 
works at adequate rates. 

The fret should never be forgotten that Sweden which 
was exceedingly hard hit by the industrial depression of the 
early nineteen thirties, did as Mr Gandhi advised. She 
organized great schemes for the buflding of roods, badges 
railrsnys pubhc buhdmgs, etc. She drafted her workers 
mto such schemes as th^ came out of ordinary industry , 
snd she paid them at adequate rates for thar work. It was 
on expensive pohej but she paid for it by loans which were 
designed to be paid off dunng the prosperous jvars of the 
ten j-ear economic cycle As a consequence of this courageous 
and frr-sighted policy she kept her workers who would 
otherwise have bera unemployed fit and happy, both phjvically 
snd psychological!) She immensely unproved her citicB 
and her counti) side She made Stockholm into an almost 
unbelievably beautiful and graaoros ert) She built many 
admirable CooperaUve fraones and other public service 
institutions. She came out of the depression period with 
her manhood — her most precious possession — unimpaired 
and she returned her workers to their ordinary vocations In • 
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country enheartened and inspired by what they had done 
during the hard years to make her better worth hvmg in 
If we had followed Mr. Gandhi’s advice, our own country 
might have trodden the same path Had we done so, Germany 
would probably have followed our example. In this case 
there would have been no mass-unemployment to which 
Hitler could prormse work, and so come mto power. There 
would have been no need for him to keep that promise by 
re-arming ; and therefore there would have been no war. 

Though It may have been responsible for many muddles 
and mistakes m other spheres, the Bntish Government m^ 
India, by elaboratmg and perfectmg the Famme Code, and 
by puttmg It mto practice m 1921 and on other occasions, 
showed ]^lainly that it has learned how to do the nght thmg 
by the unemployed Mr. Gandhi came from India, where 
for many years such a pohcy had been taken for granted as 
the only right thing to do with mass-imemplo3ment (i.e , 
famme), and told us m the West, durmg the worst period of 
our own distress, that we ought to do as India had done. 
We paid no heed, and have got the war m consequence. 

Ex onente lux — ^m regard to this pecuharly Western problem 
(as we are wont to regard it), mass-imemployment. But we 
chose the darkness rather than the hght. 

The onus of keepmg the' Famme^ Code m right operation, 
all over the difficult Mandla Distnct, lay upon the shoulders 
of a yoimg District Officer. It was a tremendous responsibihty. 
Once our paths crossed, and I shared his dinner and his tent. 
The talk was famme, famme, famme and even after we had 
got to sleep, he avrakened me agam and agam by mutterm^ 
m his sleep about the famine. He, and the Code which he 
■was admmi^ermg, and wffich (bulky as it is) he knew by 
heart from cover to cover, represent the Bntish system at its 
very best. He was constantly amongst the people, m and 
out of their villages, and* hearmg from their own hps how 
eveiythmg "was gomg. He spoke their language w^, was 
P 
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gcnumel) interested m them, laughed and joked with them 
and was working himself to death to save them. Behmd 
him lay the resources of a great empire, and m the pages of 
the Fammc Code the coodenscd wisdom, pubhc-spint and 
cxpcncncc of men of good will m the past. 

But why could not we in the West Icam &om India m tunc ? 


NOTE. — Ab thcM p*vea go to tbe Pre«u news is mrritng In of • iwtiWt 
rise of food^arieca in tnjoijr parts of lodis. iUce, far fs bom 

•old in the Bflmh«y Frtskkncj for the equIrBlent of • sHTIbnf ■ jxiuwC 
httWd of a pcnuT' and potatoes for pcL, instead of^ p cifasp s, a hal^yw mny 
The proceaa began with the cutting off of the Bonm rice n^ppif in 
The land-owner and moneT-Ioider ciaaa (the two ara tmMliy one) ia 
the gram-dealing and ipaiD-«toring class. When food-prices b eg in to rise, 
they are tempted to hw on, Le., to boattl, in order to sd at a profit 
later 'Ihus a ridous circle cocnes into being Hoardxng to hig her 
prloca and so, thnxigh the proflt -motfre^ to more handing, ft is now 
iFcbrusiy 194}) actually announced that we are to ahlp grain to eren 
in the present sltuatbn of shipping-ahortage. It wooM 2 too aUps 
conatantiy at work to give the Indian populttioo lUce of hreu a d^ or 
the equindent in rico. Yet we esta birthed this fatnd-owning, iDooeT 4 ending:, 
grain-dealing daaa In power ongiDally by the Fennancnt Somementof 
179^ and all that has rpzuos from k. Am wa depend tipcn the atipport 
01 trat ciais for our Imperia l tn TruTU. 
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THE CONGRESS 

^HE Indian National Congress, which has become the 
focus-pomt of national feelmgs and national aspirations, 
was laimched. m 1885 largely under- the leadership of tivo 
Westerners, Sir William Wedderbum and Mr. A O. Hume 
At the first meeting there were seventy delegates present, 
who had had to be “ pressed and entreated to come.” The 
tone of the discussions was eminently nuld, one of the speakers, 
later a bitter opponent of the Bntish, declanng that “ By a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, India, which was for 
centuries the victim of external aggression and plunder, of 
mtemal civil wars and general confusion, has been brought 
under the domimon of the great British Power ” 

At one of the early Congress meetmgs, as Mr. Gandhi 
told, me m 1931, he was present as a door-keeper, and heard 
the Congress President quote the words of Cardmal Newman’s 
great hymn. Lead, Kindly Light : — 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
' The mght is gone. 

Ever smce, he told me,' he has thought of this hymn as 
applymg to his own life 

The Congress contmued as an mconspicuous gathermg of 
gentle-spinted Liberals and Moderates, gradually becommg 
less submissive, till Lord Curzon’s impohtic partition of 
Bengal, early m the^present century, stirred up a hornets’ nest 
About the same time the victory of fapan over Russia gave an 
immense impetus to Indian nationahst aspirations, because 
it was thereby shown that Western nations, for all their wealth 
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and prcrtige, arc not invulnerable, and can even be beaten 
at their own game of saentific warfare by Onentafa, Thua 
there grew up a ipint of extremism, of which the most notable 
leader was ^ B G Tilafc, a Maratha from Wcatem India. 
He founded his movement, which was imythmg but pacifist 
and came very near to condomng poUtical murder on the 
teadungi of the Gita and on a revival of Hindu rehgious 
cults characteristic of the Maratha country 
Meanwhile a new kmd of leader was rising to greatness 
Mr G K, Gokhale. He was the finest orator m the English 
language that I pcrtonally have ever listened to He was 
strictly constitutionaltst m his attitude, and in this was 
stren uously opposed to the physical force extremism of 
TOak. He used the opportumtica already opening out to 
Indians m provincial councils and m the central legislature 
and executive to press for orderly and constructive reform 
m a great number of dnectionB, especially m connection with 
questions of finance of land tenure and (latcr) of the position 
of Indiana overseas. He was a really great statesman , and 
through his friendship with Lord Morley had much to do with 
the dc\’tlopmcnt of democratic institutions In India. His 
untimely death early m 1915 — he really gave his life for India 
through arduous overwork — was a very great calamity 
In 1916 came the memorable meeting of the Congress at 
Lucknow which resulted m a pact between Hindus and 
Mtmlmans By the terms of this agreement separate elec 
torates were to be given to the Musalmans • and they were 
to be granted a representation in provincial and central councOs 
slight!) higher than that to which their numbers entitled them 
In 1917 1 declaration of the Bntish Government promised 
India self-government b) stages after the war then In progress. 
But m 7919 come the unwise!} repressive Rowbtt Acts, and a 

Thii »n-«t»nTd conccuion had dr»df bem made In the Mtoto-Morlef 
Refoimi of 1909, wtuch ■ tlfjthtly meet demoemk cwnplntton than 
before to the pronadd Lrthkturet. 
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wave of bitter resentment passed over India ; for she had been 
expectmg very different treatment as the result of the services 
wjbch she had rendered in the war. The movement of 
protest led by Mr. G^dhi developed, on the unfounded 
rumour of his arrest, mto what the Gbvemment regarded 
as mcipient rebellion m the Punjab ; and the Amritsar shooting 
took place. An undetermmed number of Indians, perhaps 
seven hundred or more, were killed and wounded. They 
were members of an unarmed crowd which had gathered for a 
prohibited meeting. For years the whole political situation 
was clouded by the repercussions of this piece of fnghtfulness ; 
and m consequence the Montagu- Chelmsford reformed 
constitution of 1919, which came mto force a year or two 
later imder fire from Mr. Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement, 
started work under very difficult conditions. 

The new constitution divided the admmistration of the Indian 
provmces into two parts, the “ reserved ” departments, ad- 
mmistered by the Governor m Council, and the “ transferred ” 
departments, which were placed under the care of Indian 
ministers, chosen by the Governor and workmg closely with 
him (m a kmd of embryo Cabmet) but responsible to the 
Provincial Legislature.* It was an awkward and very vulner- 
able system, obviously only useful for a limited time and as a 
method of transition to full responsible government. Congress, 
imder Mr. Grandhi’s leadership, would at first have nothmg 
to do with It, or with the vanous steps (especially the Simon 
Commission of 1927 and succeedmg years) imdertaken m order 
to prepare the way for the move forward from the existing 
“ Dyarchy ” to a more satisfactory democratic system. 

The non-cooperation movement of 1920-22 developed mto 
a campaign of “ civd disobedience ” (non-payment of taxes). 
There were disturbances, and jailmgs. Later, m 1930 and the 

• The chief “ reserved ” subjects were law and order and land-revenue , 
education, agriculture, pubhc health, forests, cooperation, industrial 
development, pubhc works were “ transferred ” 
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foUowing years. Congress began to jplan, still under 
Mr Gandhis leadership for the deliberate breaking of the 
law on a nation wide sole, m cases where no moral obhqmty 
was involved m such hrw breakmg For instance, the salt 
monopoly held by Government was deliberately infringed 
Traffic regulations were persatently defied, tometimes by 
crowds numbering several hundred thousand people, and 
bearing the Congress flag The Govenunent armed its pohee " 
with bnns>shod UiUm (clubs) and a great deal of Indian blood 
was shed, though the discipline imposed by Mr Gandhi m 
regard to non violence was so stnctly obeyed by his followers 
that no English lives were lost. The Congress was declared 
outlaw and its leading men, with tens of thousands of their' 
followers were jailed During an mterval of truce, m 1931 » 
Mr Gandhi came to England as a member of the Round Table 
Conference but renewed conflict broke out soon after hu 
return to India, and there followed several years of police- 
beatings of unarmed crowds wholesale jailmgs and other forms 
of repression 

Meanwhile, the situation as between Hindus and Musalmani 
was becoming more and more grave. Unfortunately the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, which came mto operation m 
1921 had adopted the precedent of the Mmto-Morley Reforms 
(1909) and the proposal of the 1916 Lucknow Congress m 
regard to communal electorates, with the result that the working 
of dcraociauc mstitutiom was .accompanied by a widening of 
the nft between the two great communities We Imo already 
noticed that communal dectorates mean that only fanatically 
Hindu Hindus or Moslem Moslems have a chance of election 
and that they can onlj get elected by beating the communal 
big drum and fomenting and exploiting communal diiTcimccs 
Mr Gandhi s fast of 19x4 undertaken at a time when these 
differences had developed into a\il war, showed that there is a 
method by which the evil will of murderous hostility can be 
turned into the goodwill of fncndihip but the lesson had been 
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neglected, and is indeed still being neglected ; for the pernicious 
system of separate electorates has not even yet been changed 
into the beneficent system of joint electorates (m large multi- 
member constituencies) with reservation of seats for the vanous 
committees in accordance with their population. Under this 
latter system, as we have also noticed, it is only moderate 
men of both commumties who have a chance of bemg elected, 
smce they have to attract the votes of the other communities 
as well as of their ovm. Hitherto the Musalmans have for the 
most part been implacably opposed to such jomt electorates, 
under which they say they would not feel safe. But the 
experience of the past twenty years has shown conclusively that 
to yield to them on this pomt leads straight to civil war, m 
which their mmonty-position renders them liable to extreme 
sufferings.^ 

During the whole penod smce the beginmng of the present 
century, certain parts of India, especially the East, have befen 
subject to outbreaks of revolutionary crime, which takes two 
mam forms, first the murder of Government ofBcials, and 
second the committmg of armed robbery with the object of 
securmg funds for pohtical purposes. From time to tune the 
problem presented by this type of extremism has become so 
serious that the ordinary law has been set aside by the ad- 
mmistration, and energetic (not to say oppressive) methods of 
restormg peace have been employed This has particularly 
been the case m Bengal, where suspected terronsts have been 
placed for long penods under preventive arrest m a kmd of 
concentration camp. Such conditions have led to an infimtude 
of resentment and hostihty, m the voicing of which the Congress 
has taken the lead The growth of Communism has also led 
to similar repressive measures undertaken by a timid admmistra- 
tion feelmg itself none too securely seated m the saddle 

• It ^vas only by means of another of Mr Grandhi^s fasts, in 1932, that 
India was saved ftom communal electoratea for the depressed closes as 
well as the Moslems I 
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Here, too protests hAve'foimd in Congress tJieir natural organ 
of exp re ssi on^ 

In consequence of these manifold developments, Congress 
has become by ftr the most important political factor m Bntish 
India* For a coarse of many years it has defied the imperial 
government many thousand of its members, mcludmg its 
most dutinguished leaders have suffered for their convictions 
m jail, by heavy fines, by beatings from the pohcc or in other 
ways* Very many of them have died for Congress and its 
prmaples. It stands forth as the one force which can effectually 
resist the imperial Government, and which can bring it about 
that protests against administrative high handedness are not 
merely so much wasted breath. 

When the penod of Dyarchy came to an end m 1936, and a 
new federal constitution was brou^t into application in the 
British Indian provinces m eight of those provmces (out of 
eleven) the elections demonstrated that Congress had an 
unquestionable right to form the new pnn’maal governments 
With some misgi^gt Congress scccptcd the ntuation, and 
deaded to work the new constitution m the proviiKcs where 
full self-government was to be m operation, whilst agitating 
unwtaryingly for the tame pnnaple to be applied in the central 
government, where the Viceroy rctamed considerable auto- 
cratic powers. It is to be noticed that, fortunately for India 
It haa never yet been possible to introduce at the centre the 
bastard tj-pc of federalism, yoking together the representatiTe* 
of democratic Britnh Indian provinces with the nominees of 
despotic Pnnccs which was proposed m the 1936 comtrtution* 

There followed In the provmces, what has been called the » 

honeymoon penod during which Indian mmistnes were 
proceeding hot foot with the task of bnngmg about, by peaceful 
and constitutional methods a profound sooaJ revolution 
(especially as regards money lendi^ bnd-tenure prohibition 
etc*) under the fostenng care of a foreign imperialism* Such 
a phenomenon u umque in history Great importance attaches 
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to the fact that ■women took a promment share in much of the 
work done. The existence of these Congress governments m 
me eight pro-vunces was an important factor m enablmg 
Mr. Grandhi to make a begmmng, by means of his fast of 
April, 1939, "With the sol-vmg of the problem of the Indian 
States The sudden resignation of those mimstnes, as signal- 
izing the gra'^ty of the issues mvolved, gave the imperial 
Government the moral backmg which it needed from India 
as a whole m order to enable it to support Mr Gandhi agamst 
the Prmces. 

This mterestmg epoch of constructive revolution by Indian 
hands came to an untimely end m September, 1939, when 
India was brought mto the war by the Vicero3r’s declaration, 
•without her consent bemg asked. The result "was the resigna- 
tion of the Congress mini stries in the eight pro-vmces, and a 
return to autocratie rule under the provmcial governors 
Mr. Gandhi’s deep pacifist convictions prevented his ha'vmg 
anythmg to do •with the support of the war , and his influence 
succeeded m keepmg the Congress aloof from it When 
Russia -was attacked, m Jime, 1941, Jawahirlal Nehru, the 
second most important Congress leader, became restive at the 
prevailing pacifist attitude The Japanese conquest of Burma 
early in 1942 mcreased Nehru’s personal desires for a pro-war 
pohey m Congress, and for a direct relationship of cooperation 
between India and Russia At the same time he is equally -with 
Gandhi msistent on the necessity that India should be given 
immediate self-government, and should not be fobbed off -with 
post-war proimses. 

In April, 1942, when the Japanese were already thundermg 
at the eastern portal of India, the Bntish Government made an 
lU-thought-out attempt through the personal agency of Sir 
Stafford Cnpps, to secure whole-hearted Indian cooperation 
m the -war by pro'vision for a constituent assembly to settle the 
post-war constitution The Cnpps proposals suffered from 
three radical defects In the first place they promised that any 
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provmce or assoaatioii of prormccs which •wished to contract 
out of the Dcw Indian Union could do to and form a free and 
mdependent State. In other words, separate nationhood 
( Pakistan *) was offered to the Moslem provinces In the 
second place the same kind of thing was offered, more in 
defimtety to Princes or groups of Princes "who might 'wish to 
contract out. These two proposals •would have led mevitably 
to the Balkanisation of India and to a penod of fierce and 
pr o trac t ed civil war In the third place the Pnnees were 
o&crcd a third part of the * representation ' through their 
nommccs m the post war constituent assembly This would 
have ensured the prcdommancc of reactionary and anti 
democratic forces m that asaembly, and •would haiT rendered 
the proposed federalism a farce. 

But It was not for any of these reasons that the Gandhi 
followers m Congress rejected the Cnpps proposals It was 
because those proposals did not offer immediate and full self 
government and (less directly) because they mvolved the 
abandonment of Mr Gondhfs and Hmdu India s tradinonal 
pacifism. 
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THE INDIAN STATES 

'^HERE are 584 Indian States Their total area is roughly 
two-fifths of the whole country. Their size vanes from 
that of a largish national State on Europe to that of a smalhsh 
Enghsh pansh Their rulers enjoy an extraordmary vanety 
of powers , and the degrees m which sovereignty has been 
divided between the paramount power and the mdividual 
States provide an almost mexhaustible mme of interestmg 
study for the constitutional lawyer. 

The great majonty of these States came mto existence well 
over a himdred years ago, as the result of temporary situations 
of cnsis developmg m the struggles between the East India 
Company and the French, the rulers of Mj^ore, the Marathas, 
the Sikhs or other enenues For reasons now long forgotten, 
and m many cases not bearmg very close mvestigation, the 
ruler of a given State at that distant date alhed himself with the 
Company As a reward he got a treaty which guaranteed 
himself and his descendants m the possession of their territory, 
the understandmg bemg that if enemies withm or without , 
attempted to eject him (or his descendants), British bayonets 
would be supphed m sufi&cient numbers to enable him to retam 
his position. 

At the time when these treaties were made the States were 
governed by traditional autocratic methods Havmg received 
such a guarantee, the rulers and their descendants, with certam 
honourable exceptions, contmued and contmue still to govern 
their temtones m the same way. As the generations have 
passed, democratic tendencies have awakened and come to 
strength m neighbounng British Indian provmces, but the 
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States have alumbcied on, still governed (again mth a few 
honourable exceptions) by the old autocratic methods. 

Unfortunately for the Pnncca, hOT^rver, there is a 
fundamental nWral law which dedarefl that if an organism 
ceases to struggle, it begins to atrophy to d^cneratc, to 
become p arasiti c and eventually extinct. Tlie Pnnees have been 
artifiaally segregated from the struggle for existence, and no 
amount of treaties from a paramount power, however wise and 
powerful, can protect thra from the operation of that law 
Hence m many instances the g o v e rn ment of the States has 
steadily become worse. A great many of the rulers fail to 
distinguish between their private mcome and the revenue of 
the State, and spend m personal luxury of many types (some 
of them lund) the monies which are wrung from a cruelly 
impoverished peasantry and which should be used for their 
benefit. Many of the rulers inevitably look upon their 
dominions and the people m them with a propnetor’s feelings 
Their position is not unlike that of the great Kusshm land 
owners before the emanapation of the serfs m i86i m the 
penod that u when a serf might be exchanged for a hosc-pipc 
or a greyhound. In some ways the Indian ruler is In a stro ng er 
position for there is a much less effective central control 
exemsed by the paramoirat power over the States than was 
exerdsed even by a rcactionaiy Tzar over the great Russian 
bnd-owncis. 

TTie subjects of the States have no rights against their 
rulers, except m cases like Mysore Travancorc Baroda, where 
constituUons have been mtroduced. Elsewhere if an 
autocratic ruler confiscates property and imprisons for no 
reason, there is no court to which appeal can be made and 
no authont} which will uphold just rights • The only 
refuge is revoluuon and then if revolution breaks out 
the Dntish ore bound by treaty to march m, and to suppress 
the rebels 

• ricniUv ** lodlni Stttcr.** 
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I remember talkmg many years ago with a young Bntish 
military officer who had been called m this way to put down 
a rebelhon in a remote central Indian State The rebellion 
had been caused by infamous and prolonged misgovemment 
on the part of the State ruler. The peasants had left their 
callages in despair and had taken to the jungle as outlaws 
When this occurs m the East, as m mediaeval England, it is 
certain proof of senous governmental injustice The English 
officer had had to shoot do^vn these poor peasants, who were 
armed with nothmg but bows and arrows ; and he told me 
in no uncertain terms what he thought of the job, and of the 
system imder which he "svas obhged to prostitute his honour 
in such a fashion. 

I have myself hved for many years withm a few hundred 
yards of the border of a large Indian State, and have no 
hesitation at all m sajung from my own personal observations 
that the present system of thmgs demands radical and 
immediate change The States form a vast rehc of feudahsm , 
and the paramount power has no busmess to buttress itself 
by their Support. How can we pretend that we stand for 
democracy and freedom m the West, when our power rests 
on such foundations m the East ? 

For it must be recognized that any impenal power ruhng 
a conquered people which has begun to become conscious 
of its subject position and of its nght to self-govemmg nation- 
hood, IS boimd to find alhes amongst the people it rules 
The only alhes available will be reactionary elements which 
profit by the existmg impenal relationship. The Romans 
adopted this expedient m their government, for mstance, 
of Palestme, allymg themselves with the high-pnestly families, 
which were also' great landowners and exploiters of the 
profitable vested mterests connected with the Temple m 
Jerusalem In each country of Europe which the Germans 
conquered m the war of 1939 they found themselves comjielled 
to set up puppet governments recrmted from similar reactionary 
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dcmcnta m the popuhttiOEu The Japanese hjrvc done the 
Bome m Chmt» The Indian States form an immense 
practical demoostntion of the same pnnople. Thar loyahy 
to the imperial government is unquestionable They come 
forward eagerly to offer tbar Stat^ rcaourccs, the property 
not of themsdves but of thar snbjects, to the paramount 
power m time of war but m time of peace they will stand 
forth m their true light as endayes of autocratm reaction, to 
which the paramount power may retreat if thing* become too 
hot m Bntish India. 

Thu* the States arc a menace to the future fteedom and 
unity of a democratic and self-governing InduL 

TVenty years ago before giving self-government to Eire 
we *ct up an enclave fonmng an imperial foothold m Ulater 
Wc have rcahaed since then that in so domg we have prevented 
the chance of reconciliation be tw e en ourselve* and Eire 
and have hence laid upon onr own backs an extremely heavy 
burden m the war of 1939 when the ports of Eire became a 
vital need to ua. In India wc arc in danger of preparing not 
one but score* even hundreds, of Ulster* with an aggregate 
population of nmety three millions and lying rwt in one 
comer of the coimtry only but on all the mdn line* of com 
iTumication and m strategic positions along the frontier* 
Many of these States ore already armed, and they posses* the 
only mihtary forces m existence in India not under direct 
Bntish control It follow* that any attempt to give self 
government to Bntish India which docs not at the same time 
deal radically with the problem of the State* cannot but be a 
cruel farce. As with Ulster the imperial forces would merd) 
have to retire within the frontiers of the State* and remain 
there in readiness to return. Under »uch arcumstanoc* 
there could be no Indian independence, no Indian settlement 
of the communal problem no real Indian rcspomibiity 
Even if b> agreement, the Dntish force* were to withdraw 
entirely from Inda, imlct* the problem of the States were 
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solved, we should only be leaving the country as a whole at 
the mercy of the State armies. Definite and fearless plannmg 
is therefore necessary m regard to the States ; and that plannmg 
should be implemented at the earhest possible moment. 

A leadmg article m The Twies spoke thus of the States, 
m 1853 

“We have emancipated these pale and meffectual 
pageants of royalty from the ordmary fate that awaits 
an onental despotism ... It has been weU said that 
we give these Prmces power without responsibihty. 
Our hand of iron maintams them on the throne, despite 
their imbecihty, their vices and their crimes. The 
result is m most of the states a chronic anarchy, imder 
which the revenues of the states are dissipated between 
the mercenanes of the camp and the minions of the Court. 
The heavy and arbitrary taxes levied on the nuserable 
peasants serve only to feed the meanest and the most 
degraded of mankind. The theory seems m fact admitted 
that the Government is not for the people but the people 
for the kmg, and that so long as we secure the king 
his smecure royalty, we discharge all the duty that we, as 
Sovereigns of India, owe to his subjects who are virtually 
ours.” 

There is much m this mdictment which still stands true. 
The real fact of the matter is that the States are an anachromsm, 
and a dangerous anachromsm They are gomg.to be a more 
dangerous anachromsm still if they are peimitted to endure 
as they are at present mto the post-war period of constitution- 
makmg. Both m the so-called federal constitution of 1936, and 
m the Cnpps proposals of 1942, the Bntish Government 
shows that it conceives it possible, and desirable, to “ federate ” 
the despotically-govemed States with the democratic provinces 
of British In^a, and to give self-government to the total 
fabric so formed. But it cannot be too strongly insisted that 
no true federalism can exist as between autocratic pnncea 
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ind democratic provmce*. The essence of the federal idea 
18 that the Umon is a Umon not of government* but of people* 
Representation for the federal assemblies is based, funda- 
mentally and essentially on direct election by the populations 
of the muting tcmtnnc*. The presence of the Prmcfes’ 
nominees m the federal legislature, to the suggested extent 
of one-third of the total membership, would inevitably corrupt 
the whole body and make reaction dominant. 

Meanwfafle ^e cxiitcncc of these despotic rulers as our 
alhes, m whit we represent as a democratic cause, scnouily 
weakens the effec t! ven csi of our propaganda and compromise* 
our good faith, especially in Amcncan eyes 

Arc the State* then to be scrapped wholesale, and their 
temtones annexed to the nearest British Indian pr ovinces ? 
Some Indian extremists would recommend ss much. But 
we need not agree with them. In the first place, the Indian 
States arc invaluable as rcpositoncs — it is to be feared that 
they may soon be the sole remaining repositories— of genume 
Indian art, music, architecture and ^ture generally In 
the second place, they are mvaluable as cxpcnmcnt-stition* 
for genuinely Indian forms of government, law and sdmlnistr* 
non. In the third place, they serve as training-schools for 
Indian statesmanship and. Indian wisdom m many spheres 
The high qualities which they may help to develop m this 
direction may be flhistrated by the following distinguisbed 
opmion • — 

The Lord ChanccDor did not give the Native Judge* 
too high a character when he said in the House of Lord* 
m 1883 as the result of hi* experience of Indian case* 
appealed to the Pnvy Council thit in respect of Jntegnty 
of learning of knowledge of the soundness and satisfactory 
character of the judgment* amved at, the judgment* of 
the Native judge* were quite as good 1* those of the 
Engluh.”* 

Stnchqr lm£a, quoml b lUmny MtcdoiuU, TTW GeerntMut tf Imdi*. 
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No doubt the smaller States, or many of them, might 
without disadvantage be incorporated with neighbourmg 
provmces ; but it is obvious that great loss will be mcurred, 
and not by India alone, if some solution for the problem of 
the States is not found which will enable the more notable 
among them to survive as separate entities, though with 
abuses corrected 

To this end the paramount power should msist immediately 
that constitutions shall be mtroduced mto all States of a 
certam si2e and importance, m mutation of those already m 
force m the few progressive States. At the same time extensive 
schemes of popular education must be set on foot The way 
of advance here also has already been shown by such a State 
as Baroda The constitutions must provide for the mtro- 
duction of democratic mstitutions as rapidly as possible ; 
and without popular education democracy will be a farce. 

By such a process of reform the State rulers will become 
constitutional sovereigns, who reign but do not rule , and 
their domams wiU become fitted to enter the new Indian 
Federation m the only safe and adequate way, that is, through 
electmg their own representatives to the federal assemblies 
by popular vote. At the same time what is valuable m the 
position of the States, as the true Indian India, and m the 
State-tradition of art, culture, government, admmistration 
and statesmanship, will be preserved 

In "certam cases, especially those of the smaller States 
which are mcorporated with neighbourmg provmces, the 
rulers should receive compensation, and be pensioned off, 
as has not infrequently occurred m the past. Everywhere 
It wdl be necessary to revise ancient treaties , and this must 
be done courageously, but at the same tune generously , due 
compensation bemg given for privileges lost. 

In conclusion, it is common for speakers and thinkers m 
England, m dealmg with the situation in India, totally to 
igimre the problem of the States ; but it cannot be too 
a 
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emphitically stated that tbit problem it of urgent bnt-dass 
importance to the whole future m that country Unlcat it 
be tolred and solved tpcedily and radically, but at the same 
time generously, there can be no hope of peace, unity and 
freedom. 

• NOTE. — A recent Britfaih writer biendlr to the Stitet. which be 
knows well^ tpeiii of them in relxtkn to our impenal power u i networ k 
of hiendlr fortresses.” The positkn could not be more lucciDctljr put. 
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TT cannot be doubted that one of the gravest indictments 
-^against the Bntish S)^tem m India is the fact that after so 
many generations of our rule the vast mass of the people still 
remams ilhterate. Only one Indian m eight knows how to 
read and write At the other end of the scale, there is an 
immense and pohtically dangerous mass of middle-class 
tmemployment, especially amongst men who have spent 
many years of their life, at great sacrifice financially, m obtaining 
Umversity degrees. 

These two phenomena, mass-illiteracy amongst the peasants 
and workers, and mass-unemployment amongst the graduates, 
are obviously m close connection, and pomt to the fact that the 
Indian educational system, as we have organized it, is extremely 
top-heavy That system was designed by a foreign impenahst 
government, with the object of supplymg itself with an 
adequate number of well-tramed recruits for subordmate 
official posts In other words, we devised Indian education 
as a means of helpmg ourselves to govern India. This bemg 
so, Indian education was faultily planned from the start 
The man mainly responsible was Thomas Babmgton Macaulay, 
who with a cheerful ignorance declared m 1836 . — 

“ It IS my firm behef that if our plans of education are 
followed up, there will not be a smgle idolater among 
the respectable classes m Bengal thirty years hence. 
And this will be effected without any effort to proselytise , 
without the smallest mterference m the religious hberty , 
merely by the natural operation of knowledge and 
reflection ” 
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Finding the Indun vcmaculars defiaent m modem htcnturc 
of the type be approved, Macaulay proceeded to plan to 
educate India out of * idolatry by means of instruction 
given m the Engliah tongue. Incredible as it may seem, this 
system atiU sumvea m a large number of secondary schools 
and m a still larger proportion of colleget It corresponda to 
the fact that English is still in the mam the language of the 
higher branche* of admmistratiOEL But let anyone m this 
country who doubts that the Indian educational aystem has 
been wrongly designed by the Bntish imagme what it would 
have meant to himself to receive most of hia secondary and 
all his higher education through the medium of (say) Russian I 
It IS unnecessary to pOmt out what an immense additional 
burden of tunc and trouble, and nervous strain, would have 
been laid upon hun. Let hnn r ealm * also that the young 
people who receive this education are almost to a man (and a 
woman) ardent nationalists and that they are compelled to 
receive thor education in the tongue of their country's 
conquerors and by a plan designed to cqmp those conquerors 
with suffiaent rc'-enforccmcnts of trained and disciplined 
clerks and officials I '■ 

Such an imperialistic conception of instruction will obviously 
not care much about popular and elementary education 
Indeed the attitude will probably be found well represented 
amongst the go vern ing race (as is m fact the case) that the less 
education among the masses the better for the more they 
arc educated the harder they will be to control I This same 
attitude was to be noticed by the way, amongst the gm-cming 
class in England in the days before education became universal 
and compulsory 

It IS true that for the last twenty years education has been 
under the control of Indun numsters in the pnmnccs , but 
the complaint has been umvTrsal amongst these numsters 
that their department has been starved. So large a percentage 
of the Indun m,-cnue goes on the numterunce of the arm) 
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and of the bureaucracy that the “ nation-biuldmg ” aspects 
of government, notably education, have been gnevously 
under-supphed In spite of this fact defimte and encouragmg 
progress has been effected by the Indian mmisters, even 
amountmg to the mtroduction of schemes of compulsory 
education m certam areas*. 

Mr. Gandhi is convinced, not only that the Indian 
educational system, havmg been set up by a foreign impenahsm 
with Its own ends m view, has been rmsconceived from the 
be ginnin g, but also that this system is far too hterary and 
academic He wishes to see a popular education very, much 
more closely related to the actual life and needs of the peasantry, 
with an emphasis on hand-work, on practical commumty- 
service and on the study of nature. He has launched his 
own system of schools designed from the pomt of view of these 
ideals , and m so domg has rendered a practical service to 
his country of the greatest significance. He believes that 
the school should be an active agency m the combating of the 
terrible problem of agricultural unemployment , and he tnes 
to send out his pupils, after their course is fimshed, not only 
eqmpped with a sufficiency of the three R’s to enable them 
to understand the moneylender’s accounts and the assessments 
of the revenue collector, but also with a knowledge of how 
to earn extra money for themselves and their famihes dunng 
the seasons when no work can be done on the fields. If 
India IS to be free and democratic, popular education must 
penetrate sufficiently far down amongst the peasantry to give 
them the power of usmg a vote -msely, and of disc rimin ating 
between various conflictmg pohtical programmes. There 
can be no doubt that an all-round practical education of the 
type which Mr Gandhi has devised, and which is now r unning 
m a great number of schools mspired by him, is better 
calculated to produce a peasantry and a workmg-class capable 

• India spends i /6 per annum per head of her population on education, 
Japan i6/6. Education is the only true method of curbmg big population 
mcreases ' 
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of uflmg thar votes ■well, the almost wholly hterary 
instruction of the Bntiah system- For one thi^ bitter 
caqicncnce shows that the anting clemcntnry education is 
so far divorced from the realities of life, especially m rural 
areas, that the young people who have be<ai through the 
schools foigct everything they have learned there in a 
tuTpmingly short space of time I 

Hementary education has of course always been m the 
vernacular and connderablc advance has been made of recent 
years under the guidance of Indian Mimatcrs of Education, 
m the process of the vemaculanzation of secondary education 
The vernaculars have ho w ev er been neglected and despised 
for so long, as a result partly of ovcr-emphasis on education 
m English, that considerable htcraturcs have to be created 
almost dt novo if vermicular secondary education is to be 
culturally satufectoiy Much can be done by translation , 
but this produces a second haijd and derivative type of 
cuhme and there is always the handicap of the difficulty 
of securing publication for there are so many vcmaculars, 
and the educated class m each of them, and preferring to 
buy books written m the vernacular rather than books written 
m English, is still so smalt that the financial risks of publication 
are often very conBidcrabte 

Then again there ii a whole range of mountainous difficulties 
presented by the g r e at number of the vcmaculari In the 
aty where I hved for a number of ytait there were ten 
vernaculars each of them m everyday use as their mother 
tongue by a considerable section of the inhabitants, I was 
there when the change-over began from English to the 
v-cmacuIaTs as the medium of instruction in secondary schools 
The problem of providing instruction in ten languages instead 
of one was bafihng Indeed I There wws a deeper difficulty 
stilL Secondary education in the vcrracular In localities 
where there are a number of vexracuUrt in everyday use by 
largish groups leads to the development of a language 
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patriotism which often becomes dangerously divisive The 
Hindi-speakers will acclaim their o^vn mother-tongue as the 
-simplest and most widely-spread of all the Indian languages, 
' and will hold a two days “ conference ” m Hmdi, endmg up 
with a pubhc performance of a Hmdi drama The real object 
of the said “ conference ” is to boost Hmdi language-patriotism 
and to provide propaganda for the adoption of Hmdi as the 
Indian national language Thereupon, not to be outdone, 
the Marathi-speakers acclaim Marathi as the “ sweetest ” of 
all Indian languages : and hold a three days’ “ conference ” m 
Marathi. This stirs up the Bengah-speakers, and so forth 

This language-patnotism is not a trivial matter. One 
cause of the murderous hostihty between Hmdus and Moslems 
is the fact that m many parts of India they speak different 
languages, the Moslems bemg very language-patriotic for 
their Hmdustam ; and however ndiculous it may appear for 
Hmdi-speakers and Marathi-speakers to hate each other just 
because they do not understand each other, the fact remains 
that they are mchned so to hate each other, and that the 
vemacularization of secondary education mcreases this 
tendency It also mcreases the tendency to disumon between 
the vanous parts of India, for roughly speakmg each of 
the big provmces speaks a language (or languages) of its 
own 

It 18 probable that Russia shows us the nght Ime of advance 
here, as with the problem of Indian education as a whole 
Just as the “ dark masses ” of the Russian peasantry have 
been educated m a remarkably few years, by a resolute attempt, 
fostered and financed by the central government, to brmg a 
simple and practical form of education mto every village, for 
adults as well as for children, so the far more numerous 
“ dark masses ” of the Indian .peasantry may be illummated, 
and by similar methods. So also with regard to the problems 
of language-patnotism ^ The Russian system is to allow the 
maximum of vemaculan2ation, and indeed actively to encourage 
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frtnn the centre vrmtailnr culture and art and at the tame 
tone to expedite a process of active devolution, which^ 'Vrtthm 
the strong^ knit Weration of the Soviet Union, 'will grant 
the maximum of autonomy to each language-group m its 
dwn subsidiary rqrablic. In Indian terini tlua prmapic 
■will mean first a new delimitation of p r ovi ncial fro^ers, m 
order to make them correspond os closely as possible to 
Ungusgc-groupingf, second a ngorous dccentrahxation of 
governmental functions m order to grve the maximum of 
autonomy to each of the ncwiy-delnnitcd provmccs. In the 
big metropolitan ce ntr e s 'wb« a number of cultures and 
languages meet, there will still be the educational problem 
of providing instruction m a variety of vernflculars but this 
will be lightened of the dangerous dmsivc tendcndfcs already 
referred to amce each language-group will have its own 
acknowledged home land to 'which to look- 

Christian Missions have been responsible for much important 
pionecrmg work m education. They have developed residential 
schools for girls, for famme vicmns for members of backward 
groups special methods of mstructiem in connection with the 
naturalizing of such Western inno\*ation8 as the project 
method or the Dalton plan, mtcresting sdiemes for the 
development of character and initiatire (for instance through 
boy scouting and community-service) and a great range of 
admirable elementary school i\-OTk- In the early daja they 
were pioneers with Uie development of secondary and higher 
education but under modem conditions it maj be doubted 
whether this is their true form of service Not onij are the 
High Schools and Colleges nursenes for go^'cmmcnt servants 
They are also unfortunatelj training institutions for a 
rapaaous middlc-dass subsisting largely by oppressive land 
ownership and by moncjdending In this sense it may not 
unjustly be said that such instituticms exist to give brains 
to the Devil and therefore form a none too-«ultabIc sphere 
for rotssionaiy e n t er pr is e and the expenditure of mission 
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money I In the past it has been claimed that these dis- 
advantages are ofifeet by the fact that Christian mstruction 
has been systematically given as an ordmary item m the school 
programme ; but with non-Christian Indian Mmisters in 
charge of education this is becoming less and less possible, 
and in view of impenalism, and of the catastrophic fall of 
Western prestige that has come with the wars of 1914 and 
1939, a Chnstiamty propagandized m this way meets with 
more and more psychological resistance amongst the pupils. 
The future of Missionary education is therefore probably 
to be sought more m the realm of experiment and adaptation 
of Western educational discovenes amongst yoimger pupils 
The future of Indian education as a whole is obviously 
bound up with the general advance of India towards self- 
govermng nationhood. It is for Indians themselves, under 
Indian leadership and with Indian inspiration, to tackle the 
vast problem of peasant ilhteracy, and to transform the 
educational S3rstem from the nursery of a govemmg class, 
often rapacious and sold to the foreigner, mto a creative 
movement of national culture Much has already been done 
Durmg the twenty years penod in which education has been 
m the hands of Indian mmisters, the number of hterates 
has doubled There are now seventeen umversities, with 
120,000 students, and over fifteen milhon pupils are m schools 
Such progress is good, but nothmg like good enough ! 
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TNDIAN Btudcntt, about whom I may claim to know some 
•^hmg as I spent fifteen years of dose comradeship with 
them, arc cittemely sensitive, amazingly attractive and 
interesting deeply lovable, and politically os inflammable as 
the Indian forest in summer 1 
In common with most of the rest of their countrymen they 
arc far better practical psyehologots than we Westerners 
and It IS a most educative process (to oneself, I mean) to go 
through a play of Shakespeare, or any poem or essay dcsaiptrve 
of diaracter with a class of them, and to give them thar head 
St the task of unravelling the vanous psychological com 
plenties m the characters sketched thereim If the teacher 
can remam m the backgroimd and allow them really to express 
their opinions he is amazed at the acuteness of andysis which 
even quite young and mcipencnccd pupfls can gnT Hamlet 
where the charactemation is often so bafflmg is a good case 
in point. Once with a jumor rla^ I obtained a memorable 
senes of opinions tegarding Tennyson s Stmeott Stylites 
In personal relationships with these students c\-crything 
depends upon courtesy and friendship A great fnend of 
mine now in a distinguished position m Bengal was once 
during hta student dajrs travelling by tram at night- He got 
out at a station to get a drink of lemonade the tram started 
again unexpectedly and he had to make a dash for the nearest 
carnage. It happened to be a first-class with one Englishman 
in it. The trams in India do not have comdois The 
Enghshraan said, Get out. * The Indian student replied 
The tram has already started, please let me stay till the 

IcXS 
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next station ” The Enghshman said, “ G^t out.” The 
student said, “ I can’t it’s going too fast. Please let me 
stand m the comer here till the next station.” The Englishman 
said, “ Gret out, or I shall kick you out ” ; and he showed 
that he meant what he said My friend had to jump for it 
The train was already beyond the platform, and gathenng 
speed fast. He got a bad fall, and mmor mjunes, and lost 
lus luggage, and so forth. The mcident, which probably 
to the Enghshman was a tnvial busmess connected with 
keepmg up white prestige and enforcmg railway regulations, 
branded itself mdehbly on the Indian’s mmd 

When you really get to know Indian students well, you will 
almost always find somewhere m the background an mcident 
like this. If It did not happen to the person you are talkmg to, 
It happened to his fether, or uncle, or friend, or to someone 
from the same home-neighbourhood. The memory of it 
has rankled and festered , and the extreme anti-Bntish 
attitude adopted by many students may m innumerable 
instances be traced back to the resentment engendered by 
such occurrences 

The Mutmy of 1857 is now the better part of a century- 
back , but the mmd of India as a whole has not forgotten the 
atrocities which accompamed its suppression, when the 
Enghsh “ chuckled to hear how Greneral NeiU had forced 
high Brahmins to clean up the blood of the Europeans murdered 
at Cawnpore, and then strung them up m a row, without 
givmg them the time reqmsite for the ntes of purification ” . 
and 'When “ Neill’s executions were so numerous and so 
mdiscnmmate, that one of the officers attached to his column 
had to remonstrate -with him on the ground that if he 
depopulated the coimtry he could get no supphes for the 
men ” or when an enquiry mto the murder of two Indian 
drivers by newly-amved British soldiers led to the foUowmg 
explanation,' “,I seed two Moors (Indians) talkmg m a cart 
Presently I heard one of ’em say ‘ Cawnpore ’ I knowed 
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“wtat thit meant, bo I fetcbcd Tom Walker and he heard 
cm say ‘ Cawnpore, and he knowcd wlart that meant. So 
vre pohabed cm both off 

Tlie evil legacy of this distant frightfulness endures, and is 
reinforced by more recent memones, for example, of the fact 
that down to qmte recent times the murder of Indiana by 
Englishmen was by no means an infrequent occurrence, 
but rarely met with adequate punishment,* 

The students are sensitive m their attitude towards 
Europeans because they know these facts, and have brooded 
upon them, and rcahie that so long as Bntish imperialism 
endures m India this kind of thmg will be apt to recur 
Therefore the European who desires to make friends with 
them, and to enable them to express the best thst is m them, 
has a long handicap against him and a lot of leeway to rnnkg up 

At any time of political unrest (and m a country under 
foreign domination such times come frequently) the Indian 
students catch the ciatcment soonest, keep it longest, and 
arc more deeply affected by rt than other classes in the 
community They arc great hero- worshippers, and very 
susceptible and caily led I remember widl the immense 
impression produced on a student audience m Delhi m 1913 
by the Right Hon, G K, Gokhales description in a most 
impressive speech, of the sufferings of Indians m South 
Afnca, There was a heartfelt readiness after that meeting 
amongst the students to do any’thlng and go anyuhere that 
Gokhalc might desire. In order to help the sufferers 

cars later on the death of Mr B G Tilak the physical 
force revolutionary of ^\ estem India there was a most remark 
able exhibition of spontaneous gnef amongst the students 
in the Central Provinces, who came to College dasscs in the 
garb of Hindu mourning Well before that Umc Mr Gandhi 

•Tlie qxjottucau rtproduerd ihon (mm the Rtmdl Dvtry and 
C p TVwIjrmt ITaRoA, ar» fmn ta C T Omstt’* 

Am /iu*a Conmfmtary t la whkfa o<brr lattaivor* tnJT be found ^ 
the wijriQf'iOUt of sH the men fadubttloc crmln vitlirr*). 
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had begun to exercise an extraordinary dominance over their 
mmds. During the Chnstmas vacation of 1920 he had laid 
before Congress his policy of non-cooperation, which had 
been accepted One item of this pohcy declared that students 
should leave all schools and colleges mamtamed by Government 
or receiving grants from Government. At the end of the 
autumn term the college m which I was then servmg had 
well over three hundred pupils When it re-opened after the 
Chnstmas vacation, the numbers had been reduced to about 
twenty It took years of patient work before we could get 
back to our former position The students who left were 
sacnficmg both past and future Their parents had out of 
their poverty labonously collected the momes needful for 
seeing them through secondary school and for maintaimng 
them during the time they had spent m coUege. Their one 
hope of obtaining a good position in life was to contmue 
their college studies till they obtamed degrees. Yet all this 
they gave up gladly at the call of their country, uttered to 
them by Mr Gandhi 

In a typical mstance one of these students, a Musalman, 
mtelhgent, hard-workmg and popular even with his Hmdu 
fellow-students, after givmg up his studies went to spend the 
rest of his life as teacher m a national school (one of the new 
kmd organized by Mr. Gandhi without any dependence on 
Government) m a remote village 

Later on, as Mr Gandhi grew older, the students’ admiration 
was gradually transferred to Jawahrrlal Nehru, who became 
more and more popular with them on account of his fearless 
outspokenness and his frequent suffermgs m jail. But whoever 
the leader might be who vras the object of their hero-worship 
for the time bemg, the students gave him then enthusiastic 
^d whole-hearted allegiance Nothmg could be done by 
cnticizmg their favourite , for their hero-worship lay m a 
sphere of emotion much deeper than logic All that one could 
do, if one wanted to help them, was to keep off pohtical 
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docusrions and ’wait till a change of fervour began to manifest 
ittelf 

Prax:tictlly without exception the studcnti are trenchantly, 
even bitterly critical of Western avfluation as a whole. They 
arc acquainted at first hand "mth the horrors caused by it m 
the shims around the milljt m any great mdustnal aty of 
India, They know that these horrors are rooted m love of 
money and real for personal profit and advantage. They 
know also that these motivTS lead ultmutely to war and that 
Western avilixation is therefore doomed to end m self 
destruction by sacntific murder on a colossal scale. These 
ideas do not come to them, except m a small imnonty of eases 
from Communist propaganda. They come to them as Indians 
from their acquamtance with the Indian world-outlook which 
has been traditional for three thousand years, and which finds 
its fullest ex pre ss ion in that amarmgly complex document 
the Gf/o. 

The students desire passionately to save their country from 
the menace of this Western world view They see from the 
obvious instance of Japan the damage done to an Eastern 
nation which prostitutes its true heritage by wholesale and 
undiscnminating imitation of the West. They admire Gandhi 
because he has seen the issues invohTd clearly, and has set up 
once more the ancient Indian ideal of a self-denying and 
rigorously pacifist community servnee (the performing of 

dharraa — one s personal function in life — for the sake of 
God and other men, not of oneself) They admire Nehru 
because he also has dearly pcrcenxd the issues invoh’ed and 
IB endeavouring to set up the Ideal of a collectivist common 
wealth. 

Thus the patnotom of the Indian student it very difiercnt 
from the shallow pated jingoistic nationalism 'which too 
often passes for patriotism amongst students in the West 
The Indun is profoundlj consaous of being heir to a great 
tpmtual hentage He sees dearly whither Western imlus 
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tnalism, Western nationalism, Western impenalism are bound. 
He is desperately anxious that his country should be saved 
m tim6 from treadmg the same path, the primrose path to the 
everlastmg bonfire down which Japan is racing so merrily 
And he sees the true way of national salvation, m a new 
collectivism based on the mdividual citizen’s domg [his duty 
to God, man and India for that dut3r’s sake, and not for pay 
or dividends 

Japan is an ever-present portent to the Indian student 
Here is a great Oriental nation, only a generation ago the 
object of fervent admiration on account of her defeat of Russia, 
but now disastrously corrupted and demoralized by slavish 
Westernization Fi|pt came mdustnahzation . then as home 
markets were saturated with the products of the new Japanese 
factories, there was a hunt for foreign markets by peaceful 
means, mcludmg government subsidies on a vast scale . 
lastly, as over-production did its work m brmgmg on acute 
mdustnal depression m the home-land, the Japanese were 
driven by imperious necessity to try to seize foreign territories 
by force, m order to obtam both sources of raw matenals 
and readily-ej^loitable markets. Once this process of mter- 
national bngandage was begun, it went forward by leaps and 
boimds till it became a rapacious impenalism threatemng the 
whole East 

These things the Indian student sees, grimly set forth m a 
nation whose armies are now thundenng at the eastern gateway 
of his own country. He desires therefore to save India from 
impenahsm, not only from the reignmg Bntish impenalism, 
not only from the attackmg Japanese impenahsm, but from 
impenalism as a whole, from the evil spint which has its roots 
m mdustnal individuahsm and affects hke leprosy the whole 
life of the nations that yield to it, making them outlaws, 
robbers and murderers 

The Westerner who would really imderstand the Indian 
student has to hve m very close contact with him, sharing 
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htf .games, hjs leisure pursuits, his home-life (if he is lucky 
enough to receive tn mvrtetion) as well as his studies From 
tune to time it should be possible to arrange hohday cicursicnis 
with parties of students perhaps a walking tour in the 
Himala3ras;, or adventurous explorations in the forests and 
amongst the mountains of the central part of India, I have 
bad a share m many such expeditions, and look back to them 
with the greatest possible satisfaction, not merely because of 
the wonderful coimtiy discovered, but because on such shared 
hohdays it is possible more perhaps than m any other w*y to 
get bchmd the students scnsitnneness and reserve, and to 
undezstand what they really feel and thmk, and what they are 
worth as comrades and &iends ^ 

My mmd goes back to an occasion many years ago when 
on one such excursion a large party of us -were benighted 
m the forest, amongst very precipitous mountains, a^ at 
last found refuge in a hermit’s cave. Rather to our rehef 
the holy man was away but we made a fire, dned our clothes 
which had been soak^ by torrential ram, shared such food 
as we possessed (caste did not seem to matter here), and 
talked fax into the night, till one by one, tired out, we went 
to sleep, with very inefficient couches of leaves between 
ourselves and the rock floor of the cave. It is not in the 
class-room, or the lecture hall, but on occasions like this thst 
one really gets to know Indian students. 

Then thOT arc other occasions, when a edden dreadful 
necessity for rehef, m tune of famine, flood or epidemic, calls 
out the Students to do what they can, in very practical ways 
for the coimtjy they love to much. If this relationship of 
fncndship has been formed snght, there will be no more lojTil 
and sclf-tacnficmg comrades than these Indian student* 
At such times b^er* of race and creed completely melt 
away 

A word must be said In conclusion regardmg Indian students 
in this country They are often exceedingly lonely, and 
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imfortmiately have to put up with many shghts and rude- 
nesses They also tend to react violently against the Western 
life m which they find themselves steeped. They are however 
pecuharly open to the influence of a genumely dismterested 
friendship , and invaluable work may be done for recon- 
cihation between East and West by offering them such 
friendship, especially m the form of generous hospitahty 
A large proportion of these men are destmed eventually to 
occupy positions of digmty and leadership m India They 
need friendship bitterly whilst they are m England , and the 
givmg of such friendship may exercise a deep influence on 
them and their country m the future 


XV 


^^HERE it a ftriking lack of comprebcniion m most 
dcfimtions of Hmdinsim To some -who attempt such 
defimtions Hmduum is (and ngfatly) a majestic system of 
philosophy Icadmg the soul fbrw^ mto the shimng mj-stene* 
of deeply spintual rcligiom To othaii it is (and nghtly) a 
vast organixation of ceremonial obscn'ancc laymg its claim 
upon a man from long before his birth till long after his death 
To yet others it is (and nghtly) a fascinating field of study 
coDcermng the sumVal value of pmmtivc animistic super 
stiuons and their capaerty for transformation mto csotcnc 
cultus. To others again it u (and nghtly) a system of thought 
and behaviour built up round the central con c e p tion of the 
Transmigration of Souls and therefore gra\Tly affected by 
pessimism, social tupmcncss, and world rgcctiom 

Wc have already menticmed the three great pathways which 
Hinduism offers to the soul seekmg to bwme released from 
the necessity of returning over and over agam to this mortal 
sphere \nth all its suffering — the Pathway of Deeds the 
I^thway of Knowledge and the Pathnny of Dc\'Otiom Wc 
ma) find them all three set forth in the Gtia b> far the most 
important single document for those studjmg Hinduism 
Here the Pathway of Deeds is represented by the teaching 
that men must p ^ orro their caste function faithfully without 
seeking for personal reward, as an act of se^v^cc to Cod and 
to the comraumty The Pathway of Knowledge is represented 
b} the deep philosophical tcachmg of the unity of the individual 
soul with the Absolute Reality Ab<rve all the Way of DcN-otion 
IS re p resented in the tcachmg that Release is to be wtin through 
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personal love for and trust in the incarnation of the Absolute 
Reality m Krishna, the charioteer of the soul This great 
document is m mtention an eiremcon between the followers 
of the Three Pathways , but no one can read it without 
reahzmg why it has m effect become the mam authonty for 
the followers of the Pathway of Devotion Its unknown 
wnter was clearly a broad-mmded and tolerant teacher who 
recognized to the full what was true and noble m the two 
more ancient Pathways, but who held at the same time — and 
rather as a matter of personal experience than as a matter of 
logic — ^that the Pathway of Devotion was the one for himself 
and for the great mass of his hearers and readers 

Later there came, m the profundities of the teachmgs of 
Shankara, a revival of Hmdu philosophy, and a return to 
the Pathway of Knowledge Release from rebirth is to be 
found as the soul, all earthly allegiances laid aside, comes 
m the depth of its secret and mdividual bemg to the knowledge 
that “ Thou art That,” 1 e., that it is itself one with the 
Absolute Reahty Only so, m the vivid focal-pomt of this 
knowledge, can the past be laid aside, with all it holds of 
necessity for reward and pumshment m future rebirths, and^ 
the final blessedness of non-retum be won 

Centuries later agam, with Ramanuja and Ramananda, 
came another revival of th^ teachmg of release by Devotion , 
and a httle later agam the mtensely mterestmg attempt of 
Kabir to reach a middle way between Hmdmsm and Islam — 
an attempt which led to the creation of some of the very finest 
of all Indian rehgious poetry But such syncretism was not 
destmed to prevail , and m the centuries between Kabir and 
our own time Islam became mor^ mtolerant of Hmdu 
“ idolatry,” while Hmduism developed a great mass of ardent 
witnessmgs regarding “the certamty of Release through 
Devotion offered to this or that manifestation of the Ultimate 
Truth In the eighteenth century, which was a century of 
stagnation and retrogression m India as m the West, debased 
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popular cahi and ntea b^an to appear or re-appear crtcnaively, 
notably the iMistcnce on the burning of 'mdowt xeben their 
husbands died^ and the practice of self immolation by 
fanatical ascetics beneath the wheels of the huge car of 
Jagganath, together with hook-swingmg rehgious murder, 
infanticide and mmilar monstrosities 
With the impact of Western thought and behef early m the 
nine t ee n th century a wide-reaching transformation began to 
take place withm Hinduisnx Reform movements were bom, 
which whilst breaking with orthodox Hindu ceremonial 
especially as regards caste-observance, went back to the 
fundamental spiritual message of the ancient sages and 
rc-cjnpbasiscd this element or that m it. The Brahrao Samaj, 
which rose m Bengal under the Icadcrihip of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and a succession of noble membOT of the Tngorc 
family laid emphssis on the tcachmg of the unit) and 
immanence of the Dmnc. The Arya Saniaj, which belonged 
to the North west, went back to the onginal Vedas the first 
Hindu scriptures and gamed from them the ideal of a ftw 
and radiant life for nation and local comraumty The 
Rsmaknshna nun-cment became the focus for a rapturous 
reawakening of the religion of Dex-oticm and thence was led 
directly mto the service of the poorest and weakest. Later 
there arose a variety of raox-ements amongst the orthodox 
Hindus (that is amongst those who remained punctilioua Jn 
their observance of the ceremonial requirements of the caste 
f)’stcm). These ram'cmcnts constituted a recrnTry both of 
the anaent Pathway of Knowledge, In connection with a 
rcxival of mtercst m Hindu philosophy (Swami \nveknnanda 
was the great leader here) and of the ancient Pathway of Deeds 
in connection with a new emphasis on caste-duty and caste 
function. The Right Hon G K. Gokhalc later Initiated the 
Seixants of India Soaety which stands for scif-saenfiang 
service on behalf of the Untouchables and other unforturutei 
and sends out its emissanes to render assistaiKc wherever a 
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great natural disaster, famine, flood or pestilence, has caused 
help to be needed. 

For a time, about the middle of the mneteenth century, it 
seemed as though Macaulay’s optimistic utterance, already 
noticed, regardmg the endmg of “ idolatry ” would be proved 
true Hmdmsm became discredited because of the evils 
which had become accentuated m its vast body-politic durmg 
the “ Tantnc ” penod of the eighteenth century Many 
great reformers seemed for a time about to abandon their 
allegiance to the ancient Hmdu system, and either to become 
Christians or to throw up religion altogether 
Then, m the last quarter of the mneteenth century, col- 
laterally with the first nse of Indian national feelmg, there 
came a movement, especially associated with the name of 
Swann Vivekananda, for the purgmg of Hmdmsm of grossness 
and superstition, and for demonstratmg that a man could be 
proud to call himself a Hmdu whilst hatmg caste mtolerance, 
animistic superstitions, the subjection of womanhood and 
other evil accretions around the Hmdu system 

In our own century Mr Gandhi, more than any other man, 
has come forth before the world as the representative of this 
pomt of view But he has done much more than this He 
has shown that m the heart of the Hmdu tradition is a pnnaple, 
variously termed Harmlessness, Soul-force, Defence of Truth 
(Satyagraha), Passive Resistance, which may become of 
first-class social and pohtical importance for the whole world, 
as a method of oVercommg evil without violence Mr Gandhi’s 
significance is rather m the field of ethics than m that of 
abstract thought but his work has been supplemented m this 
latter field by the teachmgs of the great philosopher. Professor 
Radhaknshnan, expressed especially m his two famous books, 
The Hindu View of Life, and Indian Philosophy * 

The general influence of these modem movements of 
thought and practice has been energetically to strip from 
• London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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Hindiusm (at any rate as Hmduuan it undcrtttxjd by the 
educated cImscs) the leraams of tupcrstition and eoaal privilege 
Hinduitm is nenv shown as a religion with a message for the 
whole world, not only for India, Put very bneflj , this message 
IS that of the indwcUmg Dmnc life spnngmg up m the mdm 
dual loiil and making it impossible for one man to use violence 
against another m whom he knows this Dmne life to dwell 
Opmions differ both East and West, as to whether the 
modem refo rmers arc well advised m thus re mtciprctmg 
their rchgion Many mamtain that the stopping away of the nch 
hentage of ceremonial and picturesque behef (they naturally 
dislike the term superstition) has left a disembodied ghost But 
none can withhold their reverence for the ipint m which the 
reform has been earned thiuugb a spint of imflmchlng resolve 
that nothing but the highest and purest that humanity can 
concave of shall be left as integral to the Hindu faith 
Meanwhile amongst the mass of the people the old beliefs 
and practices persist, little affected by the radical purgings 
aloft. The temple bells still call melodiously The images still 
are worshipped, with simple offerings. The pnests still exercise 
a potent sway The senptures are itiU read forth. The Brahmin 
snll ttodcs along the street master of all because of the majest} 
of his bhth and the austere sclf-disaplmc of his life Reform 
movements may come and go but these things remain 
Something else remains at the back of all the external 
trappings of Hmdu rchgion the unconquerable belief deep 
in the heart of the Indian people that as a soul sows, so it shall 
reap and that to reap it must return. There is probably no 
possibility of over-stating the reactionary influence of this 
fundamental Hindu belief It justifies social pnvilcgc luxury 
oppression for it u used to interpret pmilcgc as the result 
of good action ui a former life luxury as the same and the 
misery of the oppressed os due to thar wrong-doing heretofore 
There is no chance of social justice bang done in India on 
anything like a scale adequate to deal with the problem of 
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Indian poverty, till the people as a whole cease to beheve in 
the doctnne of Return. As things are, even the most ignorant 
peasants hold that doctnne, with a tenacity which makes one 
feel the belief an elemental thmg like the peasants’ belief 
that dawn will follow the darkness of mght, or that harvest 
wiU follow seedtime In many lands corrupt religion has 
been the opium of the common people, but here what has 
to be combated is not so much rehgion as a fundamental 
world-doctrme, held alike by the profoundest philosophers 
and the simplest peasants 

Yet here agam there are signs of hope As we have noticed, 
Hmdmsm itself shows a vanety of pathways by which Release 
may be attamed , and the pathway followed most readily 
by the common people is the Pathway of Devotion In 
direct personal relationship to a Saviour-God, accordmg to 
the Gita and to a thousand other wntmgs, the trustmg soul 
here and now attams Release, and “ returns not agam ” It 
may weU be doubted whether the titamc force, which is 
exercised for reaction and oppression by the doctnne of 
Rebirth, will ever be broken except by an immense revival 
of the rehgion of Devotion , for the imnd of India thinks m 
other-worldly and spmtual terms, even amongst the least 
enlightened, and it is only m such terms that an effective 
appeal can be made to that mind Matenahstic clap-trap 
has not the shadow of a chance 

In the long history of Hmdmsm almost all the moods of 
the soul which have evidenced themselves m the West are 
also to be found For mstance there is a school of thought 
whose attitude to the Divme approximates to that of Calvmism, 
emphasizing the necessity for passive dependence on the part 
of the soul m its relations to God andsthere is another schobl 
declarmg m opposition that the soul is called upon to make 
an effort of response to the divme mitiative Here the 
irresistible tendency to s)mibohsm steps m (as m so many 
other connections) , and the first school is called the “ cat ” 
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school bccaiisc the mother-cat camca hex kittens dangling 
from her mouth whihrt the opposing school is called the 
monkey ' school because the baby monkey must actively 
ding annmd his mothcr*8 neck if she u to carry him safely 
held through the jungle I This case may illustrate how 
symbolism is employed m India to make dear deep spintual 
things to humble mmds 

One of the basic phenomena m Hindu rchgion ii pilgrimage 
Tradmonally when he enters the third stage of life,* which 
IS roughly \^cn he holds hia first granddiild on his knee the 
orthodox Hmdu leaves his home for ever and becomes first 
an ascetic living m the forest, perhaps with a httle commumty 
of pupils around him, and thereafter (in the fourth stage) a 
wanderer passing from one holy spot to another catmg nothing 
but what is give n to him unasked and staying not more than 
one day m each resting place, lest he should strike root 
anywhere tgauL There arc obvious economic and social 
advantages in such a traditioiL The following of it means 
that c\eTy place of pilgrimage u thronged with great numbera 
of aged folk, many of them near to deatlu Ideally they arc 
heedless of the sufferings and desires of the body and mtent 
only on acquiring the merit that shall lift them higher m the 
next birth, or on performing the Deeds of rehglon, attaining 
the Knowledge of the Absolute, or manifesting the Devotion 
to a Saiiour God which shall finally absolve them from the 
necessity of Returru 

The sight of these hosts of aged people (with many j^oungcr 
ones also amongst them) performing their ceremomal ablutions 
in a sacred nver at one of the great religious fcsti%*al8 convinces 
even the most contemptuous obsen'crofthe immense strength 
of Hindu rchgion and of the fund of devoted self-sacnficc 
which exists in the Hmdu heart, and which someday maj be 
turned to the semce of humanit) 

• The fint itatre i* ihit of the ptjtyrfl the Krood thjt of the hoiocbotdrr 
E*ch itjft occttple* iwfhlr *5 jrwt. 
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■CARLY m the seventh century on the occasion of the 
•^Hejira, the Flight of Mohammad from Mecca to Medina, 
which Moslems regard as the beginmng of their era, the 
Prophet was closely pursued by his enemies, and took refuge 
with one compamon in a cave. The pursuers were close at 
hand, and the compamon, Abu Baku, became afraid, saying 
“ What shall we do, who are but t\vo against so many ? ” 

The Prophet replied, “ Say not that we are but two , for 
there is a Third vith us, even God ” 

In this unshakable faith m Divme aid, as m a number of 
other ways, the founder of Islam resembles an Old Testament 
prophet The religion which he founded may be compared 
with Old Testament religion m vanous other respects There 
IS the same serene and at times fanatical quality of faith , 
the same detestation of making any image of God, a detestation 
which sprmgs from an overwhelmmg sense of the majesty 
and immmence (not immanence) of the Divme presence, 
and form a realization of the blasphemous folly of man’s 
stnvmg to represent God by the work of man’s own hands 
There is the same desert-joy m battle done for the cause of the 
Lord the same rehance upon a sealed and given code of 
revelation and law, imparted to man directly by the Divme 
Will the same conviction that the people acceptmg that 
revelation and hvmg by that law are a chosen and pecuhar 
people, destined by the Divme WiU to rule the rest of 
mankmd 
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Islam stormed acrosa the world m the seventh and eight 
centime* as a vast ref or m ing and purifying force sweepmg 
before it mto the Umbo of obUvion a mass of corrupt accretions 
which had gathered around Eastern Chnsttanity By the 
tunc It reached India m force, however the primitive reforming 
power of Islam was somewhat spent and though great 
numbers of Hindus and arumists w er e mcluded m the fold of 
Islam, the mam structure of Hinduism was not shaken even 
suffiaently to bring about any considerable movement of 
revolt against the umversal image-worship Islam ruled 
pohocaDy but except withm narrow limits never even looked 
like converting India as a whole to its own faith. The 
persecution under the Mogfaal Emperor Aurangieb merely 
strengthened Hmdmsm and led to powerful reaction against 
Islam, led by the Maratha chicftam SivajL The tuxi reUgions 
settled down into an uneasy cquQibnum, side by side on the 
same temtory 

To understand the Hindu Moslem problem it is needful 
not only to rcalxrc the disastrous effects bf the separate com 
munal electorates which Imx already been considered but 
also the fact that distinctive rchgious practices of each side 
arc fundamentally loathsome to the other Moslem worship 
is of an austere character , and it goaxls the faithful to fiiiy 
to have Hindu religious processions, led by jubilant and 
untuneful bands, and accompamed by ecstatic singing and 
shouting td\'ancing m a particularly leisurely manner past 
the mosques during worship-hours Hindus gwr heartfelt 
adoration to the cow and the news that on a certain fcstnul 
day the local Moslems will sacrifice a cow dnves Hindus mto 
a condition of murderous ragc» 

In addition there arc economic difficulties A large slice 
of the imti-soaal and gimdingly opprcssivx mone} lending 
in India is done by itinerant Pathan monc} lenders from o\er 
the North west frontier They arc Moslems and their 
methods of extracting mterest from the Hindu peasantry 
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are stimmax}^ and drastic Tlie hatred which tlieir cruelty 
arouses is extended to embrace all Moslems, especially m 
rural districts where otlier Moslems are few and far 
between. 

Agam, m distncts \\here tliere is a large Moslem population, 
the energetic teachings of Islam against usur}’’ can be enforced, 
and as agncultural loans are an elemental necessity under 
present conditions m India, the moneylcnding falls into tlie 
hands of imnugrant Hindus or Jams (members of an early ’ 
reform movement vithm Hinduism, which demanded the 
abolition of animal sacnfices) Hence anses communal 
friction, the solution of vhich is clearty an energetic central 
pushmg of the movement f6r agncultural cooperation, and 
especially for cooperative credit banks, which will render the 
moneylender unnecessary 

Islam has succeeded, where Chnstianity and the other great 
religions have failed, m creatmg an effective and equal brother- 
hood of behevers This does not of course mean that either 
political democracy or economic socialism are charactenstic 
of Islam Far from it. But it does mean that there is among 
Moslems a general sense that all men, high as well as low, 
nch as well as poor, are equal m nothingness before the great- 
ness of God The Emperor worships by the side of the 
beggar m the mosque From Morocco to Java, and from 
Chma to Zanzibar, Moslems are all blood-brothers, ownmg 
the same holy book, wntten m the same sacred Arabic 
language — ^the language of the mmd of God — and bowmg in 
prayer towards the same holy spot, at Mecca. 

It IS hard for us Chnstians, divided on the rehgious side 
mto numerous denommations, and on the social and economic 
side mto competmg classes, to comprehend how mighty a 
bond is'^ this brotherhood of Islam Its strength may be 
illustrated from the complete naturalness and imashamedness 
with which Moslems everywhere practise their rehgion 
At a football match one may see the Moslem students amongst 
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the spectttOTB turn ftwty from the tcrachlme, at the sim set* 
and going a few pace* back, there perform the elaborate 
gcnuflcctioiis of the evening prayer, tvrth complete self 
possession and lack of embarrassment. It is the same m the 
pubhc parks all over India, The postures adopted during 
the moments of prayer are striking especially m the utter 
abandonment of abssement before God ivhich they typify 
They arc also energetically vaned, the worshipper flingmg 
himself from time to time on his face. The Westemer is 
struck with amaicmcnt at the lack of sclf-consaousncsa with 
which the ntual is followed A friend of mine, in London who 
had been able to be of service to a Moslem student, one 
evening found her private office borrowed without per 
mission asked as a suitable place for the performing of these 
prayers ! 

This ntual of prayer symbolircs the extraordinary strength 
of the tic which bmds all Moslems together They arc the 
same pniyers the same postures, everywhere They denote 
the same act of consaous mdrndual self abasement before 
the greatness and grandeur of God, Obviously they arc 
nothing to be ashamed of but rather a battle-flag to be borne 
high a confession of world-shaking fiuth and a symbol of 
world-conquenng unity The average Western Christian 
shrinks m shame from any outward confessing of his faith 
The Moslem glones m the opportunity to acclaim the world 
brotherhood of the people of Allah, 

This pan-Iihmic brotherhood has pobtical results which 
we ha^ ahead) noticed, A rapidly grtmmg proportion of 
the Moslems m India feel that their primary allegtancc is 
not to what they regard as the merely geographical expression 

Indio, but to the Islamic brotherhood. For this reason 
they desire m the first place separate communal dcctorates 
for Moslems m the new organization of Indian democracy 
then, a separate Moslem State m India composed of those 
provinces m which there is a Moslem xrayjnty howc%'er 
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small, in the total population, together with some at least of 
the Indian States w'hich are ruled by Moslem pnnces : next, 
they want a pan-Islamic federation bctv\ecn this Indian 
“ Pakistan ” (holy land of tlie Moslems) and Islamic states 
outside India, eg., Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Transjordania, perhaps Eg^'pt, Palestine, S}Tia, Turkey, and 
others. 

We have already recognized tlie fact that any foreign 
impenalism is forced to find pnMleged groups m the conquered 
country, by whose aid it can govern the rest, and is bound .to 
foster and protect these pnvileged groups In India it has 
not only been by the aid of the pnnces, and of the rich land- 
oivners and (later) capitalists, that we have governed. It 
has also been by the aid of the Moslems They had held 
the last great Indian Empire before our coming They were 
a strongly self-conscious mmonty-element in most parts of 
the coimtr)’’ , and generally-speakmg they stood in a pnvileged 
economic position as a relic of the Moghal dommation. 
Almost automatically therefore they came to be our alhes and 
helpers vis-^-vis the great mass of the Hmdu population 
The Moslems were comparatively slow in commg to an 
appreciation of the advantages of Western education, as 
fittmg them to take a share m the profitable task of aidmg 
Bntish impenalism govern India , but of recent years they 
have msisted successfully on bemg given a percentage of 
pubhc appomtments proportionate rather to their numbers 
than to their mtellectual eqmpment 

It IS of fundamental importance that the Bntish control, 
before it releases its hold on India, should make up its mmd 
whether m the long perspectives of history it will be domg 
nght m encouraging the Moslems, as was done m the Cnpps 
proposals of 1942, to look forward to the estabhshment of a 
separate Moslem state m India, entirely mdependent of 
“ Hindustan'” (the provmces with a majonty of Hmdus), 
staffed by the Moslem officials already tramed m our public 
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services, and cventufllly to be federated with the other Moslem 
states of the Near East* 

It can be predicted with absolute certamty that if 
independence ii given on these terms to India (or rather to 
Pakiitan plus-Hmdustan for the term India will have become 
meaningless) there will be speedy and feroaoua avil war 
The frmt of British rule will be seen to be divisions even more 
disastrous than were the divisions at the tone when that 
control was first established* 

It must be insisted at this pomt, however that by no means 
all Indian Moslems beheve m PakistaiL. In 1942 the President 
of the In dian National Congress was a Moslem and there 
were many thousands of Indian Moslems m the Con gr e ss 
ranks* They arc m a difficult position, cspecadly in view of 
the strength of the Islaimc brotherhood for they always he 
open to the taunt that they love India better than Islam 
and m the East, where rchgion and pohtics arc not divorced 
as with us but arc integrally united, such a taunt is far more 
damagmg than we can estimate. 

Especially m the North west there has been for a number 
of yean a growing movement for the spintualinng and purging 
of Islam. The pnmiti\’e ferocity of the desert has been 
toned down Such a^vkwnrd pomts as the Prophet s domestic 
arrangements or the sensuous delights of Paradise ha\T been 
allcgonrcd New edruons of the holy book, the Koran 
ha\*c been produced into which these new fanglcd cxplarutions 
ha\-c been introduced and m general the modem cntical 
facult} has been let loose upon the foundations of Islamic 
religion, \Vbcther the fmth can stand up sgainst such a 
process, and can emerge from it stronger and purer has yet 
to be seen. The reform movement has met with tremendous 

* The Sikhs *IT now (1^43) thminc of foUowins the of the 
Moslems in drmarulinjt separtl imd independent ttiiehood for their 
coromujiJtY There hi> be^ mjui]r siens of the Depre w d Chtssci dofit); 
the umel Alotte thh pethwijr nothm# n to be found but nJrticwul 
dismemhemsctit, lU Dnnira tj oq and crril »irfajT 
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opposition, extending even to tlie infliction of mart)'rdom, 
at the hands of forces of literalism and of reactionar)^ tradition, 
But if must never be forgotten how radical a reformation has 
taken place in Turkish Islam wthin the last twenty years. 
As the home of the Caliph Turkey was for centuncs the centre 
of Islamic prestige , and it is inevitable tliat sooner or later 
the influence of what has happened there will have its effect 
m India. No^Y tlie mam significance of tlie reform-movement 
in Turkish Islam has been to divorce politics and religion. 
The Caliphate has disappeared, and w'lth it the reactionary 
influence of the Moslem clergy on state affairs. Meanwhile 
the position of womanliood has been immensely improved, 
a widespread system of education has been introduced, and 
thereby the numbing and cnen^ating effect of the Islamic 
behef m Fate (Kismat) has been shaken 

Sooner or later tlie same type of reform movement will 
take place in India That day should be hastened by a 
concentrated effort to spread popular education amongst the 
mass of the mnety-four million Indian Moslems Their 
women are still largely in seclusion, and abysmally ignorant , 
and the men still tend to sink nervelessly under any disaster 
with the words, “It is the will of Allah ” The real 
hope of the future, m regard to this complex and menacmg 
problem of the position of the Moslems in a jfree India, 
hes m the realm of nghtly devised education on a suffi- 
ciently extended scale Such education will loosen the 
stranglehold of reactionary rehgion on pohtical and national 
life 

Probably the greatest smgle contnbution made by Islam to 
India has been m the realm of art. Even the most casual 
visitor has felt the influence of the chaste punty of line and 
decoration m the great Islarmc buildmgs m the North, 
especially at Agra and Delhi In music and poetiy also great 
jthmgs have been done by Indian Moslems , and the whole 
’world wfll someday acknowledge its indebtedness to the 
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teachings of Mohammedan mysticism^ natxiraliied m India 
though coming ongmally fixma Pcmfl 
But great as these Islamic contributions arc to India and to 
the body politic of humamty the greatest of all Islamic gifts 
18 the object lesson which the House of Islam ’ (the whole 
Islamic world) offers m the power of rchgion to transcend 
all bamcis of race colour caste or nationahty, m one universal 
brotherhood. This is what Chnstmmty should be and 
should do but is not, and docs not do All honour, m this 
regard, to the Moslems and may we swiftly begm to learn 
from them. 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM 

A bout three hundred and twent)' years before Christ 
the Greek traveller Megasthemes recorded this about 
the India of his day . — “ The village communities are republics 
which are almost independent of any outside relations ” 
In 1819 the great Bntish administrator Mountstuart Elphinstone 
said same ' — “ The village communities contain in 

immature all the materials of a State within tlicmselves . . . 
They are an excellent remedy for the imperfections of a bad 
government.” 

In 1830 another great Enghshman, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
wrote as folloivs — “ The village commumties are little 
Repubhes, havmg nearly everythmg that they want within 
themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down , revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Hindu, Patlian, Moghal, Mahratta, Sikli, English 
are masters in turn , but the village commumty remains the 
same In time of trouble they arm and fortify themselves . ; 
a hostile army passes through the country ; the village com- 
mumty collect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy 
pass. The umon of the village commumties, each one formmg 
a separate httle State m itself, has, I conceive, contnbuted 
more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of 
India through all revolutions and changes, and it is m a high 
degree conducive to their happmess and to the enjoyment 
of a great portion of freedom and mdependence. I wish 
therefore that the village commumties may ' never be 
disturbed, and dread everythmg that has a tendency io break 
them up ” 

^129 

I 
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Even Bi late as 1 864 as acute an observer ai Sir John Lawrence 
dedaiedf The viHsge commumtjcs, each of which is a httlc 
repubhe, are the most abiding of Indian institutions. ’ 

Yet one result of the wor kin g of the Bntiah system has been 
m large measure to destroy this intensely valuable thing 
In the words of a later English administrator, Sir Henry 
Cotton, a costly and mcchamcal centralization has taken the 
place ctf the former eystem of local sclf-govcmmcnt and local 
arbitration.’ 

Side by aide with this disaster, the break-up of village 
autonomy, has come that steady increase of poverty to which 
we have already given aomc attention. It was already noticed 
by Bahop Heber m 1826, when he said, “ The peasantry m 
the Company’s provmcca are on the whole worse off poorer, 
and more dispirited, than the subjects of the Native Prmccs.” 
The matter was expressed about a century later by the following 
extract from a South Indian economic survey — 

Pwnwi, Panchama (Untouchable) He has seven m 
his family himself his frither wife and four children 
Owns a mud house of one room and a veranda for his 
Urge fimUy He has 13 pigs. He works as a coolie, 
budding mud houses transplanting paddy diggmg 
graves for the dead. His wxrrk is very irregular, and 
ss for wages they may average about three rupees per 
month (say four ihfllmgs and sixpence) In acti^ wages 
he may not get more than Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 (say ^) 
m a whole year In harvest tune he gets gifts of gram. 
The dead cattle go to him. He eats the flesh no matter 
of what disease the aoima] died. He sells the skins. 
At numagea and festivals he gets gifts of food He 
hves a miserable animal existence from hand to mouth, 
and has only one meal a day • He has 0 debt of Rs 10 
with nothing to pay it. There arc a hundred such 

• Sir WTHlim Iluntrr dccbrtd mmnr ico thit 40 mllfioQ people 
Lb Itutca p«»« throuxb Hfa 00 ocm meal • dty 
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families in this little ^^Ilnge. Their condition is deplor- 
able, \Mtli no prospect of improvement 

Not only ^^'as there no prospect of improvement ; but a 
few' years after this survey was made, the depression ^\•as to 
cause the rural population of India to become catastrophically 
poorer. According to one authonty tlic average net income 
of a Punjab farmer fell from nincpence per day in 1928-9 to 
three farthings a day in 1930-1. The annual consumption 
of sugar fell from 7.7 lbs. per head in 1930 to 5.8 in 1932. 
The consumption of cloth per head was 13^^ yards per annum 
m 1913, and 9^ in 1930. 

It“may be noted in regard to the above survey that Puman 
was by no means the poorest of the Indian poor ; for he 
o-RTied his house, he had 13 pigs and (marvellous to say) his 
debt was only Rs 10. 

Along with this ever-increasing poverty has gone a 
degeneration in standards of civilization, as shown by the great 
recent- increase in the number of child-marriages. Dr. 
Eleanor Rathbone’s examination of the census statistics has 
shown that there w'ere over six million more child husbands - 
and wives m 1931 than m 1921 ; and that wives under the 
age of five quadrupled m numbers between the same dates 
This was in spite of the Sarda Act of 1927 aimed at makmg 
child-mamage illegal Dr. Rathbone records how young girls 
often die m agony after many days of fruitless labour . and she 
speaks of a girl of 21 who had already had seven children, 
and who did not attempt to recover after her last confinement, 
saymg, “ It is no use, because matermty comes on every year.” 
There are two hundred thousand deaths in childbirth every 
year The mcrease in child-mamage, with its attendant evils, 
is mainly caused by the mcreasmg poverty, which brings upon 
parents the need of getting daughters provided for early 
In lapan they sell the girls to the factories. 

The break-up of the"^ primitive village pohty has thus been 
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iccompamed by increasing poverty and by lowered standards 
of avfliration. 

Wo must realize that the British System began badly A 
House of Commons Report of 1773 alleged that from 1757 to "" 
1765 bribes to European officials m India amounted to two 
milUon pounds Macaulay believed that this corruption was 
largely the cause of the dreadful fomme in Bengal m 1770 \ 
m the course of which, though one-third of the population 
died, the revenue wai actually increased by methods which 
will not bear cxaminatioin Shendan dedaned m the House 
of Commons m 1787 that Warren Hastings had received a 
bribe of £100 000 for the Treaty of Chunar tnd he summed 
up the administration of the East India Company by saying 

They wield a truncheon with one hand and pick a p^ct 
with Uic other 

In 1813 Sir Thomas Munro dedared that the East India 
Company’s servants placed Indian weavers imder guard tiU 
they promised to work for the Company only then a sub- 
ordinate Indian official was placed to bat them with a cane 
if they UTTC slow with dchvcncs and the weaver had to paj 
his salary I 

In 1857 Richard Cobden said. The entire sdicme of our 
Indian rule is based on the assumption that the natives will 
be willing instruments of their own humiliation J S Mill 
called that rule, the most complete despotism that could 
possibly exist, John Bright said the Indian Services ore 
a N-ast department of outdoor rehef for the Bntish upper 
classes. 

It u to be noticed that in the period of railway construction 
many Indian lines had their losses made good and the interest 
on theu stock guaranteed by Go^’c^lmcnt, although the 
shareholders were responsible to no one. Hence came wild 
cxtraragancc and huge profits to English stockholders 

In the tciriblc famine j-car 1897 ten million pounds worth 
of gram Vi-as exported to England- 
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Again, tlic Indian taxpaj'cr has been forced to pay tlic cost 
of all tlie A^*ars by winch England has conquered Ins country. 
India \\as even forced to pay the cost of the Abj^sinian War 
of 1867, about \\liicli Sir Charles Trevelyan declared before 
a Parliamentar}' Committee in 1S76, ** India was in no way 
more concerned with our expedition to Abj^sinia than were 
Australia and Canada . . The only reason w’hy we did not 
make a similar demand from Australia and Canada to help 
pay the expenses of that war was that we knew' perfectly well 
that they w'ould indignantly scout such a proposal.” India 
was also made to pay tivo-tliirds of tlie cost of tlic Egyptian 
w'ar of 1882. In all dunng tlic ninetccntli century it has been 
reckoned tliat the Bntish Government conducted iii wxars, 
raids and mihtarj' expeditions for w'hich the abysmally poor 
Indian taxpayer had to pay 

Incidentally it is recorded that one Indian Pnnee spent 
£ 115,000 on entertaining one Viceroy, and ^^200, 000 on 
entertainmg another and that another Pnnee spends nine 
times as much on his motor cars as upon education in his 
State 

There is an unpleasantly commercial odour, even to-day, 
about our whole system in India The well-knowm indifference 
of the House of Commons to Indian affairs w'as explained as 
follows not long ago by a Member of Parhament • — “ When 
the shareholders fail to turn up at a meeting, it mdicates 
approval of the policy being pursued.” A distinguished 
English administrator spoke in 1919 of “ our duty to the 
one thousand milhon pounds worth of Bntish capital invested 
m India ” Some great jute mills near Calcutta paid an 
annual dividend of 125 per cent, from 1918 to 1928. In 
1928 five jute compames m Bengal were paymg over 100 per 
/ cent., but m spite of this the management decided to mcrease 
workmg hours from 54 to 60 and to reduce pay. In 1923 a 
coal firm paid 150 per cent. ; but m some names women were 
getting the eqmvalent of fivepence a day. It has been reckoned 
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by a prominent econcrmist 
£8 dependent, either 
connection for hi* Irvrllhu 
m 1930 that four ahiDmg* m 
cornea from the profit* 
commcrctal rdmon* with 

This aspect of our 
up in the words used by 
House of Commons m i 
for the good of the 
India by the sword and by ti 
not sudi a hypocrite as to 
benefit of the Indians. Wc 
Bntish goods m general 
pamcolar 

In 1880 Lord Roberts 
danty of vision — It may 
propre^ but I feel sure I am 
Afghans ace of us the less v 

The same is emphatically 

The Bntiah have perfnrrr 
especially m the 
ment of communications 
mtroduction of an 
inadequate and mis-conct 
consaousness and national as 
these glanng facts stand out, 
tion (as shown by the growth 
of vast masse* of wealth £rc 
but not least) the necessity 
m order to keep the system 
of this century under Lord 
Commission published by 
these word* The police ft 
defective in training it is 
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generally regarded as „ corrupt and oppressive; and^ it has 
utterly failed to secure the confidence and cordial cooperation 
of the people ” A generation later, m 1931, there were 
6,189 official whippings (i.e., cases of infliction of torture by- 
the pohce).* During tlie previous year the martial law 
regulations put into force at Sholapur threatened with five 
years imprisonment anyone not declarmg his knowledge or 
reasonable behef that any of his relatives or dependants had 
jomed m some recent disorders : and four boys aged fifteen 
were flogged (one with fifteen strokes of the birch) for breaking 
this and similar regulations The Bengal Ordinance of 1931 
sanctioned collective finmg, and mstituted special tribunals 
of three members to try offenders .in secret and empowered 
to condemn them to death or to impnsonment for life, without 
appeal and m the absence of the accused, by a majority vote 
of two judges to one 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, late Prime Minister of Great 
Bntain, declared rightly, m his book on The Government of 
India, that “ a power of repression habitually enjoyed tends 
to develop a habit of mmd m the government which regards 
aU effectively troublesome criticism as sedition ” He put 
things even more pungently m his Awdkemng of India : — 

The Indian Civil Service has sought to widen the scope 
of sedition until it should include everythmg not flattery.” 
It 18 noteworthy that Ramsay Macdonald’s two books were 
banned m India even when he was himself Prime Minister ! 

There is only one cure for this situation, freedom for India, 
and m preparation for that freedom the widest possible 
extension of a nghtly-devised system of popular education. 
But Ifet It be repeated that both the freedom and the education 
must be made apphcable to the population of the Indian 
States, as well as to Bntish India Otherwise freedom for 
India will be impossible. ■ 

* Late m 1942 news was let through the Government censorship to the 
effect that the Indian pohce had been beating schoolgirls. 
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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 

^AUTAMA the Buddha ( the Enhghtcoed One *) lived 
probably from about 560 to about 480 rc. That la he 
belonged to and was the bnghtest jewel of the wonderful 
age which produced contemporaneously in totally unrelated 
quartcra of the world, Confucius and the scheme of cthjca 
which still rules m Chma^ the fullest perfection of pre-Chnstian 
Judaism in the Second Isaiah, and the ideal democracy of 
Oeistbenes m Athens, with its extraordinary flowering of 
literary genius m the drama, lync poetry history and 
philosophy 

The Bud^ is the greatest of all Indians and rt la to be 
noted that his greatness and his contribution to world thought 
and world-civihiation docs not he m that realm of abstract 
philosophy which la generally regarded as the peculiar Indian 
gift to mankmd. As has been pomted out again and again 
in recent years and notably in Rudolf Otto a invaluable 
Itidms Religion of Grace, such a view is tragically unjust. 
The dominant clement in Indian rchgion has for many ages 
regarded the moiustic philosophy of the Vedsnta as a vile 
and pestilent heresy and to taught Release from re-birth 
through personal dependence on a personal Saviour God 
This dominant clement, the Pathway of Devotion leads us 
straight back to the Buddha. 

It IS true that Gautanu disclaimed all knowledge about 
God and that he founded a rchgion which stnctlj speaking 
was ongtoally athditic. But what mattcra about Gautama 
in this connection, u not what he taught, but what he was 

ijd 
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His personality burst through the trammels of his teachings : 
and to such effect that, wthm a few generations of his death, 
men were worshipping Gautama himself as God, and had 
learnt from the memories of his merciful and lovmg personality 
to beheve that these same moral qualities are at the centre of 
the universe From this fountain-head sprang the tradition 
of Devotion {Bliakii). It is a strongly theistic tradition ; 
yet It goes back to a teacher known to all future generations 
as the Illummated One, who humbly forbore to claim any 
authonty or illumination enablmg him to give any teachmg 
at all about God He was redemptive in his life, with the 
result that countless millions of human souls have come to 
beheve, flatly agamst this man’s own teachmgs, m a God 
whose character and activity is like Gautama’s 

Gautama is the ideal embodiment of the type of character 
which IS admired most by the soul of India He is so because 
he has himself made India admire that type of character, and 
because he^has made India demand that type of character m 
God also India has said, not only “ Gautama must be 
Gnd,” but also “ Gk)d must be at least as good as Grautama ” 
And all this in spite, of the feet that the organized rehgion 
called Buddhism faded out of India nearly a thousand years 
ago ! These things require earnest consideration. 

Gautama embodies the best of Indian moral and spiritual 
ideahsm m a personahty which is the permanent norm of 
the four great Indian virtues — ^m a personahty so »remarkable 
that It has taught a vast world-culture that Gk)d also must 
be the permanent norm of those four great virtues. These 
charactenstic Indian virtues, which form the contribution of 
India to the ethical treasure-house of humamty, are pity, 
self-sacnfice, lovmg and redemptive harmlessness, and the 
-conquest of selfish desire Pity, for the world’s need md 
pam , self-sacnfice as meanmg the renunciation of aU that 
the world holds dear in order to meet that need and conquer 
that pam lovmg and redemptive harmlessness, smee evil is 
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conquered by good will and not by more evil the conquest 
of selfish desire, smee the worid can only be saved from evil 
and pam as we get our nunds off ourselves, with our individaal 
profit, and on to the needs of others. 

It IS pahaps wcD to observe that m studying the Buddha, 
as in studying 6tbcr Indian matters, one should resolve to 
search for and cmphaaizc the best that can be foimd m him 
and his lystciiu We shall not imitate the flies that go straight 
to a raw woimd, and make it worse I 

Gautama wai born the son of a Prince, and was brought up 
m every kind of comfort and luxury His father, noticing 
the boy’s sensitive nature, sought to fence him off from any 
opportunity of scemg anything painful by keeping hiui withm 
a park and a palace surrounded by high walls, which the 
soldiers on guard forbade him to pass. At last hit father 
rehictintly consented to let him go forth for one short dnvc 
in his ebanot to tee his capital aty He saw on old mao, and 
returned to hiS palace and hia lo^y young bndc filled with 
a first impression of the worlds pain. On a subsequent 
occasion in spite of his father’s strenuous endeavours to 
ensure that dunng Gautama s short progress through the 
city he should sec no disturbing tight, he met a sick man 
Latex on he saw a dead man being carried to the burning ghat. 

After this third vision of the meaning of the world s pain, 
Gautama said fiircwcll to his wife and infant child, escaped 
from his palace by night, and became a wandering ascetic, 
seeking everywhere, and for a time through dark penances 
and self tormen tings for the secret by which he could help 
msnkmd to escape from pam and sorrow At last Illumination 
came to him and he preached through the rest of his long 
life b> example as well as by precept, the Four Noble ’Truths 
He founded also the Buddhist Sanga^ or Fellowship which is 
csscnually sn sscetic order dexheated to the carrying forward of 
the task of prodamung in wrord and action the Four Noble 
Truths 
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arc tlic<;c Four Noble Tnitlis ? 

The first IS, tliat iJicrc is Pam. We must be\\-arc of living 
m a fool’s paradise, of going tlirough life in a self-centred of 
dilettante spirit, content to ignore the fact that a ver)' large 
proportion of our fellow -denizens of the cartli go to bed each 
night hungry’-, that they suffer WTong and oppression, that 
there arc wars and famines and epidemics of pestilence. 
Gautama set out to destroy the possibihty of other people 
being brought up as he had been, like ostnehes with their 
heads buned in the sand. Facts must be faced , and the 
big rcle\'ant fact with regard to man’s position on tliis earth 
IS that he suffers It must be realized also that to Gautama 
and his Sanga the recognition of the world’s suffenng was a 
battle-cr}’’ to action, bidding tliem share the pain in order 
to reheve it. As they realized the significance of the First 
Noble Truth these early Buddhists forsook all that they had, 
came down redemptively into the nudst of the pain, took the 
w'orst of It upon themselves, and strove to hghten the burden 
of their fellowmen. 

Secondly, Pain is caused by self-rcgardmg Desire : or in 
our modem jargon egotism m some form or another (e.g., in 
the form of thirst for power or profits) is at the heart of the 
problem of the world’s pam Gautama’s answer to the 
mother who had lost her child is well known He bade her 
go from house to house till she should find a home where 
death had never been Her search was vam, whereupon he 
showed her that her own pam was but a tmy part of the ^ 
universal destmy of pam This response has often been 
stigmatized as cold and unsympathetic, but such a judgment 
IS superficial. Gautama knew that most gnef is egocentric. 
We feel resentfully that zoe have been unj'ustly deprived of 
somethmg zoe loved . our acqmsitive mstmets are outraged ; 
so IS our self-esteem. We look forward to long years of 
our ozon lonehness we think of all that the loved one might 
have been and have done for us The way to conquer such 
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cgourtic gnef is to n»c above egotiam and the way to do 
that ts to rcalirc that other people tuffer and to sink one*a 
own suffering is the effort to rehevc their suffering So also 
with other forms of pairu A pure unselfishness will turn 
any tragedy coming upon oneself personally, mto a mean s of 
grace for other people. 

Gautama is therefore nght also m his Third Noble Truth 
Get Ttd of se^ regarding Derrre and you vnU get nd of Paxn 
We all of us know cases — they arc particularly common 
perhaps m war tunc — m whidi fear and suffering have (been 
swallowed up or rather transfigured out of all recognition 
as the sufferer has concentrated his attention and his activity 
on a cause beyond himself or on the needs of other persons 
This IS true even if the body has been so immobilized by 
suffering tbst the onty form of activity which can be under 
taken ti that of the soul Such sufferers will say, * Don t 
\N-orry about me get on with the job ’ or Help that other 
fellow ’ Their pain has become a radiant Incentive to 
redemptive goodwill. 

The Fourth Nohle Truth Is perhaps less satisfactory To 
conquer stif regarding denre you must follow the path of 
nghieousnest Gautanu specifies eight types of righteousness 
whTch are to be followed nght faith, nght feelings, nght 
li\’dihood, nght effort, nght contemplation right thinking 
nght speaking nght action. Such advice clearly docs httlc 
more than throw the problem of the conquest of egotism one 
stage farther back. It bnngi us up against the problem of 
how to be nghteous in thought action, speech, and so forth 
A reinforcement of the will is ob\'iouslj needed but it is 
not directly apparent how this reinforcement is to come shout 
Gautama s followers hive realized the difficulty and have 
an5^^■c^cd the problem by subsntutmg in effect another for 
their Master's Fourth Noble Truth. They have said snd 
their sdnee has been more practical than his ‘ Follow 
Gautama worship Gsutams model your Ufc on Gautama , 
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and you shall find your \m11 so reinforced that you can conquer 
the self-regarding Desire which is in you, and is the cause of 
your own pain and of your failure to minister redcmptively 
to the Avorld’s pain ” 

Many Buddliists ha\e gone farther still, and have developed 
the doctrine of the Eternal Buddha, constantly reborn in holy 
souls They ha\ c thought of their Master as for ever refusing 
to enter the final blessed state of Nirvana, the loss of all con- 
sciousness of indmduahty, in order that he may continue to 
help needy souls to conquer pain and egotism. 

It is here that the connection is most clearly evident between 
Buddhist Devotion and the long subsequent history of the 
Hmdu school of Release by Devotion. A few' centuries 
after Buddha the matter w'as put in immortal w'ords by the 
author of the Gita The spe^er is ICnshna, the charioteer 
of the soul, incarnation of the Supreme God : — 

Whenever there is decay of righteousness, and exaltation 
. of unnghteousness, then I Myself come forth . for the 
protection of the nghteous, for the destruction of evil- 
doers, for the sake of firmly establishing nghteousness, 
I am bom from age to age. He who thus knoweth My 
divme birth and activity, in its essence, when he 
abandoneth the body, cometh not to birth agam^ but 
cometh unto Me. 

In this memorable passage the Gita effectually welcomed 
into Hmdmsm the Buddhist teachmg of Devotion, and m- 
stalled Buddha himself as the leader of a long hne of redemptive 
personahties , , 

It wall be well for us to consider some of the main sources 
of the Buddhist teaching concemmg the pvercommg of evil 
by good-wiU, teaching which has had incalculable influence 
on India, and notably in our own day on the thought and 
activities of Mr Gandhi 
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Hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time hatred 
ceases by lore * (actual 'vrords of Gautama Dhammapada^ I 5) 

If jt)u arc attacked ^th fists, with stones, with aticka, 
with swords, you must still refuse all resentment, and preserve 
a loving mmd with no secret spite. Your good will should 
be as mahaustible as the waters of the Ganges, (Afoyfemii, 
21) 

For all alike your love should be one and the tame m its 
nature, and should mdude all realms all bemgs, and all ages. 
Make no difference between those who arc friendly, mdiffcrcnt 
or hostile to you, 103 ) 

Kmdly thought is the best land of retahation.” 

Ye monks if robbers and murderers should sever your 
joints and limbs with a taw he who fell into anger thereat 
would not be f ulfilling my instructions.” 

* A long s son Kunala, bad both his eyes put out through 
the mahee of his stepmother ^Vhen, with collected mind, 
after the first eye had been tom out, he had it put mto his hand 
by the executioner os he held it and looked at it with hrs 
remaining eye suddenly true knowledge arose m him, and 
throwing off every feeling of 7 he broke out with the exulting 
v.-ords May she long enjoy life, power and happiness who 
has made use of this means m order to make me a partiapator 
in this g r e at boon ' ’ 

A monk named Puma wished to settle m a land whose 
inhabitants were nOted for their violence. If they abuse and 
injure thee, what shalt thou think ? said the Buddha to him 
I shall then think. These people arc really good m that they 
only abuse me, but do not beat me and throw stones at me 
But if they beat thee and throw stones at thee ? ‘ Then I 

shall th i n k, They are really good m that they onl) beat me 
and throw stones at me but do not attack me with sticks and 
•words But if they attack thee with sticks and swords ? ' 
Then I shall think They arc really good in that they do not 
rob me of life outright * But if the} rob thee of Ufc? 
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‘ Then I shall think, “ These people arc really good to me in 
that they have freed me from the burden of this life 
\^Tiereupon the Buddha said, ‘ Well hast thou spoken, Puma. 
Go and dch\ er, thou self-dcliverer ! Lead to the other shore, 
thou that hast thyself reached that shore ! Comfort, thou that 
.art already comforted ! Guide to Nirvana, thou that art 
already entered into Nirvana I (Majjhima, 145.) 
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A T the sack of Delhi in 1857 an Indnm ascetic, sitting m 
contemplation "u-as bayoneted by a Bntish soldier As 
he received his death wound, the ascetic looked up at his slayer 
with the words. Thou too art He. The typical religion of 
India IS generally regarded m the West as an undiff er ent iat ed 
mystiasm the whole effort of the seeking soul is to rcahxc 
its entire oneness with the Absolute m whom oh other souls are 
potentially also one The dying ascetic s words may be taken 
as typical of this attitude. But in India itself there has been 
wag^ literally for thousands of years the hottest bf battles 
against this monistic mysticism , and m opposition to jt, as 
ivc have already noticed, there has arisen a fervent witness to 
the reality of Dmne Grace, which u to be apprehended in 
dn*otioD to a persons! Saviour God In the thought of many 
of the greatest samts in Indm this Way of Devotion has been 
the sole and unique pathu'ay to God 
The greatest of the monistic teachers, Shankara taught 
about the year 800 that there is onij a single genuine reality, 
Brahman and that nothing else oasts the seen universe being 
mere illusicm {may a) existing only m the minds of those who 
Irvc in Ignorance, He taught also that there can be no sort of 
personal relation to Brahman such os Io\’c or reverence for 
he is beyond the tnpliat) of knowrr knenvn and knowing , 
there is onl> one possible relation to him, that of complete 
identit) which cannot properly be called a relation at all for 
where there is only identitj there can be no rclationjhip 
There arc still numerous deeply philosophic saints and 
thmkers m India who follow Shankara s ^\sy of Knowledge 
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of identity \vitli Brahman ; but tlic heart of India is with the 
Bhakti revolt against that Way of ICnowlcdgc and towards the 
Way of Devotion. Wc have already noticed that the greatest 
single document of Bhakti is the Gita ; and vast numbers of 
Indians, especially quite ordinary and busy people, would re- 
echo the words of Mr. Gandhi: — “"Vnien disappointment 
stares me in the face, and all alone I see no one ray of light, I 
go back to the Gita. I find a verse here and a verse tlierc, and I 
immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelming 
tragedies. . My life has been full of external tragedies ; and 
if they have left no ^^sible, no indelible scar on me, I owe it all 
to the teachings of the Gita ” / 

As we haye seen, Bhakti goes back, histoncally, far beyond 
the Gita to Gautama ; but m such a verse as this {Gita^ xviii, 
64), the full Bhakti message comes home to India : — 

“ Direct thy mind to Me, love Me, sacrifice for Me, 
honour Me ; thus ^vllt thou come to Me ; this I promise 
thee solemnly. Thou art dear to Me . . . Find thy 
refuge in Me alone.” 

There is the insistence also that devotion to the Saviour-God 
must bear fruit m a pitiful and merciful attitude of life towards 
the misery of the world, (m view of the prevailmg thought- 
mould of Transmigration, this teaching is as revolutionary as 
the Buddha’s insistence upon compassionate good-will). For 
example, a famous samt of the BhaM school declares, - 

“ There is a sign by which one can know whether a 
man is rehgious or not If a imsfortune befalls another, 
notice whether thy heart is moved with S)mipathy for 
him or not, whether it suffers pam with him or the opposite. 
In the former case thou mayst be certam that thou art 
m fihal relation with God, m the la^er that He rejects 
' ‘'thee.” 
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Many of the Bhaktj saints give c7cpre*tion to an intense 
raptnre of devotion towards the object of their worship, a 
rapture so intense that one Western scholar describes India 
as a God intoxicated country A classical definition declares 
tfiBt, ‘ by Bhakti we mean an intense love of Qo<L Love of 
God 18 like the food of immortals for it makes a man perfect, 
deathless and satisfied A man who has once expenenced such 
love win sec that alone hear that alone, and speak that alone , 
for he ever thinks of that alone.* 

The great Bhakti teacher Tuba Das, who translated the 
anaent epic, the Rawiayana^ into Hindi makmg it a vmd and 
fimdamcntal document of his fiuth tells how a philosopher 
who was learned m the monistic senptures began to reatc to 
him once about the Absolute Reality fbrmleis infimtc, im 
personal invuiblc, incomprehensible. But the poet begged 
the phflotopher to cease, crymg Sir show us the Incarnate " 
To such thinkers and poets as Tuha Das the monistic doctnnes 
dcstro>'cd the possibihty of everythmg that gave meaning to 
sal%’anon, above oil the possibihty of the enjoyment of God. 
To the followers of Bhakti salvation must of necessrty mvolve 
personal consaousness, or how could one Imne God ? and the 
relationship betw een lover and loved must be real not merely 
- a form of self-deception for their root Idea was that God 
loves mankind and thirsts for the response of man s lore. 

The modem poet Rabmdranath Tagore is in the matp 
stream of Bhakti thought when he says — Our Master 
himself hath taken upon him the bonds of creation, lie is 
bound m our midst for ever * For the Bhakti thinkers hold 
that God IS not content to dwell aloof and separate in an easy 
heaven but that he comes to earth m self idcnlifjnig and 
redemptive activity on behalf of the poor and needy and 
this is why the saints love hlrn. 

The greatest of oil the Bhakti poets was probably Tukaram, 
who was bom in Western India m j 6 o 8 . He was a peasant smd 
a Sudra a low-caste man. He was bitterly persecuted by the 
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Brahmins , but became the chief figure of tlie Maratha literar}'- 
renaissance, and ^^■as imuted to his court by tlic great Maratha 
chieftain, Si\aji. He \\TOtc in an irregular rhymed metre, with 
great force and naivete, and wth remarkable coneiseness, so 
that a typical stanza, containing only twenty-two w'ords in the 
origmal, needs sLvty-four for translation into English. He 
places a stem emphasis on the need for purity of life, and 
dependence on God’s grace. Tukaram’s songs arc still ^vldeIy 
sung by the peasants m Western India. * Typical poems may 
be thus translated : — 

(1) Lord, I have abandoned all for Thee, 

Yet evermore Desire nseth in my heart, 

And maketh me forget Thy love ; 

Ah, save me, save me, 

Save me by Thyself ; 

As thus I bow before Thee, Lord, 

Come, dw’ell w'lthm. 

Live Thou Thy secret life in me. 

And save me by Thyself 

(2) Thee, Thee alone, O God, 

My soul desireth ; 

No gaudy Heaven I seek. 

No bottomless absorption m the Absolute , 

Life in this world of death is good, is all I need, 

For I have Thee , 

All men shall know it. Lord 

I am Thy servant. Thee I love, and Thee adore. 

(3) Thou, O Saviour-God, 

Art all the life that I have ever truly lived , 

Thou, O Saviour-God, 

Art all my ment , 
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Thou, O Saviour God, 

Art all the store of righteousness I bring to Thee 

Thou O Saviour God, 

Art all my futhfiilncas to duty 
Art all my loyalty to daily vows 

O Thou Beloved of my soul 
O Thou who art all love, all grace, all goodness 
Speak to me now Thy word of peace 

Or m another form — Where pity pardon, peace abide 
there God dwells thither He hastens to make His home for 
spirit IS the place of His abiding and where these graces have 
free play He tames 

In our own tunc the great Indian Christian poet, Narayan 
Vaman THak has declared As for myself it wTa over the 
bridge of Tukarams verse that I came to Chnat” Tilak 
has shown that the devotional poetry of Tukaram, and of the 
Bhaku sdiool generally is apreparaito erumgebca of the greatest 
significance and value At the age of 55 this thoroughly non 
TVcstemized Indian Christian relinqmibcd all means of 
support and with hu wife, took up the life of a wandering 
devotee He said Henceforth I must be free of all human 
agenaca, except in Icrv’c and service, and must be bound 
entirely and for all purposes to Chnit and the Gospel I 
am a Chmtian dc\-otcc, which means a follower of Loi'C 
nc\-er of Detachment or Absorption and I will try to be and 
to do os I am led by the Spirit of God. 

Tilak s poems like those of Tukaram breathe a rapturous 
dchght m the presence of the L.ord but there 11 this great 
difference the Lord is Chnst, not Krishna as Knshna u 
understood by the Maraiha peasant ^NTicn N V Tilak 
cnes 

From this da> onward Thou art mine 
Brother beloved and King drvinc 
From this daj on 
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he seems to be buildmg directly on the conceptions of his 
great forerunner ; but the difference in conception of the 
character and nature of the Divine Comrade and Friend must 
never be forgotten 

To the follower of Bhakti rehgion the state of full vision 
of the Beloved of his soul is called Samadhi. Contemplation 
culmmates m this ecstatic experience, whose glones numerous 
poets and samts have endeavoured m vam to descnbe. This 
ideal also has been inherited and brought mto Indian 
Chnstiamty by. Tilak and other Chnstian devotees, amongst 
whom the most notable of recent years has been Sadhu 
Sundar Smgh I well remember my first meeting with the 
Sadhu. I had been staying in a minute hill-viUage sixty 
" miles mto the moimtams behmd Simla. One mommg word 
was brought to me that a Chnstian Sadhu (devotee) had 
, amved at another village, fifteen hundred feet down the 
mountam-side, from Tibet. I ran down to see him”: and 
^for hours hstened enormously mterested to his accounts of 
his spmtual expenences and of his missionary journeys m 
Tibet He was by birth a Sikh of the Punjab. \^en a boy, 
he had been bitterly opposed to Chnstiamty, and falling mto 
despair had decided to conmut smade. The mght previously 
he tned to pray. In his own words, “ At 4-30 ami saw a 
great hght in tie room where I was praymg . . . Then as I 
prayed and looked mto the hght, I saw the form of the Lord 
Jesus Chnst. It had such an appearance of glory and 
love ! . . . I felt that a vision like this could not come out of 
my own imagination I heard a voice saymg in Hmdustam, 
‘ How long will you persecute me ? I have come to save you , 
you were praymg to know the nght way. Why do you not 
take it ? ’ So I fell at His feet and got this wonderful peace, 
which 'I could not get anywhere else. This ivas the joy I 
was wishmg to get This was heaven itself. "When I got up, 
the vision had disappeared , but although the vision dis- 
appeared, the peace and joy have remained with me ever smce ” 
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Tha \m the beginning of a Ufctune of cartraordinaiy power 
aad attractiveness. The Sadhu became femous ^ over 
India, and hi beyond-* He suffered greatly during hif 
constant missionary jotrmeys, and never returned from hi* 
last expedition to Tibet, undertaken in 1929 bnt evayone 
viho came m contact with him waa unpresaed by the faiiuon 
in which hi* personality and his utterance* mtaprrted Chnst 
to India m terms which the age long tradition of Bhakn 
rcbgion enabled India to understand 

A typical saymg of the Sadhu s was this — * From my 
fourteen years expcnence aa a Sadhu for Jesus Christ I can 
aay with confidence that the Cross will those who hear 
the Cross, until it hfta them up to heaven* mto the prcacncc 
of their Saviour 

India finds it hard to underatand or to love a Western 
religion which comes to her joined with Western unpcnalism, 
taught by men in Western garb and with white faces, who 
hi-c on a standard often far above that even of her own middle 
das* From tune immemorial the man of religion ha* been 
to her the renouncer * who gi\*e* up cvcryWng for the 
sake of Truth and goes forth with nothing but the yellow 
robe and the begging bowl of the rcbgious mendicant. These 
\\ cstcmcrt seem to her maomatically ineligiou* just because 
the} h\T *0 comfortably But Sadhu Sundar Smgh showed 
that Bbalcti m an Indian Cbrutian just as in a Hindu ascetic^ 
may mean gning up all things for Truths *alc All mer 
the cQuntrj there have been large number* of young Christians 
w ho have been stimulated to follow his example of renunciaUon 
and of a wandering apostolatc Their Deitmon to Chnst 
maj be a mam factor m leading up to that new thing which 
is *0 greatly to be desired, the interpretation of Christ m 
terms which India can undentand- But bowmer this 
interpretation comes it will have to into account, and to 

*S<t C. P Andrcwi, SaJJm Sufkiar Suish imd Strtrttr »i»d 

Arp^Jwnnjj* T)u iSikAv, 
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build upon, the foundations already well and truly laid, m 
Indian Bhakti religion. Both Greek philosophy and Jewish 
Law were acclaimed by the early Chnstian Fathers as 
“ schoolmasters to Chnst.” In India it will not be philosophy 
that is the schoolmaster, great and glonous as are the achieve- 
ments of Indian philosophy, but the poetry of the Pathway 
of Devotion. 
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PAKDITA RAMABAI 

pANDITA RAMABAI is a ihimng example of modem 
Indian Bhairti. Her father vraa a Br ahmin firom Western 
India, belonging to the splendid stock from -which came 
the Right Hon. G K, Gokhale, the famous Indian statesman 
Mr B G Tflak, the leader of the Nationahats during the 
early years of this century Narayan Vaman Tllak, the inspired 
Chnstian poet, Professor Karve, the fbimder of the firat 
Women a Uraveiiity m India and many other leaders, -writer^ 
teachers and men of religion, 

Anant Shaatri Dongre was deeply learned m Sanskrit 
He was a man of a profoimdly religious spirit, going on 
pDgnmage constantly to one or another of the holy places of 
India, He lived for years with his wife and two chfldrcn 
m a lonely settlement in the heart of the Gangamula forest 
where their nearest neighbours were the tigers. He was 
regarded as scandalously heretical by orthodox Hindus, 
because he bcheved in the education of women , but in a 
debate on the subject, which lasted mt) months, and took place 
at a -well known monastery he routed all hla opponents. 
He taught hts wife and daughter the Sanskrit language which 
is extraordinarily dilHcult to leam and did so ^sith such 
success that hii iiughtcr became able to converse in it fluentl> 
In earlier life this f^ous Brahmm scholar had been courted 
by the great and powerful to such an extent that one pnnee 
is said to bax-c given him Rs 25 000 and another Ra, 175 000 
but he nlwa)S held before himself the ideal of the Hindu 
wandering ascetic and he renounced all his wealth to become 
an itmcrant teacher Thus from the time that PanditaRamabai 
» 3 * 
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was SIX and a half she had no home, but wandered from place 
to place with her father, mother, sister and brother, first 
' attending and then herself givmg readings in the scnptures, 
and receiving whatever might be given m food or money as 
reward The family gave away to the poor all that they did 
not need themselves. 

Thus the young girl was tramed m the self-renouncing 
spirit of the famous poetess-prmcess of the Bhakti school, 
Mirabai, who wrote . — 

God have I bought . the price He asked I paid . 

Some cry “ Too great,” while others jeer “ ’Twas 
small ” , 

I paid in full, weighed to the utmost gram. 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all 

In 1876 the young girl’s father, mother and sister all died in 
a femme, within a few months of each other HJer father’s 
. dymg words to Ramabai were, “ Always make it' your aim to 
serve God ... He will guard you, and you must ali^ays 
serve Him” The great scholar was now so poor that his 
children had themselves to carry his body two miles to the 
place where, being a sannyasi (a renouncer), he was buried, 
not burnt 

In Pandita Ramabai’s youth women were thought of 
amongst orthodox Hmdus as m a sense lower than animals 
They were regarded as inherently bad, as worse even than 
demons A woman as a woman could never gain salvation 
Her only hope was to be re-bom as a man, and such re-bulh 
could come only through abject husband-worship. Hence 
the nameless t3rranny of the orthodox Hmdu husband By 
1878, when she was aged twenty, the gul’s mmd became 
- filled with revolt agamst this whole system of ideas By this 
tune she could repeat by heart 18,000 verses of the Hmdu 
scnptures She knew Sansknt grammar well, and could 
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con ver t and Tnite poema m Sansknt. Soon aftertvsrda 
ahc was wdcxjmcd at the Calcutta Umvertrty Senate House bj 
three Sansknt professors, two of whom were Englishmen 
They chanted her praise m Sansknt verse, to which she replied 
extempoitmcously m the same. She wras then gnren the title 
of Saiiiswati (t^ goddess of learning) by an assembly of 
Sansknt scholars, or pandits, and thus became known as 
Pandiia Before long the girl-scholar was famous all over 
India and the hope began to stir that she might permanent!} 
affect the position of Indian womanhood for ahe made a 
pubhc pronouncement m Calcutta condemning the seclusion 
of wromcn end the practice of child marriage, and urgmg 
women to learn Sansknt 

In 1880 another crushing blow befell her for the lost 
her brother her only sumvmg relative. Soon after, she did 
an ertrtmely darmg thing m marrying his fhend, who was a 
Sudra, a low-caste man. She thus broke all the rules of 
orthodoxy ot one fell awx>op and was immediately thrust 
bc}-ond caste-pale. Nineteen months later her husband 
died of cholera, leaving her with a baby giri. 

Among her husbands books the Pa^ta foimd a Bengali 
copy of the Gospel of St Luke, which she eagerly read. 

In 1882 she came, alone but for her baby girl to Poona 
the centre of the virfle Maratha culture. There she was 
welcomed by the great social reformer, Mr Justice Ranade, 
as an nnportant asset m the cause of the education of woman- 
hood, w^ch he had closely at heart. She fotmded m Poona 
a club for Indian ladies, to deliver them from child marriage 
ignorance and other eails and began gomg from at} to aty 
to found branches of this club She discovered that 5^ men 
of c^■cry 100 were opposed to female education and cmana 
pation, and that the women themsdvxs were ' Ignorant 
unpatriotic, selfish, uncultivated Indeed she said of them 
“ They drag the men down mto the dark abyss where they 
dwell together without hope.” 
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About this time the Hunter Commission on Education 
went out to India The Pandita.made an eloquent appeal 
to at for women doctors This appeal was read by Queen 
Victoria, and led to the foundation of the Dufferm Hospitals 
for women, 'and to an immense amount of magnificent work 
on behalf of the suffermg women of India, whom owmg to 
social prejudice it is a very difficult matter for men doctors 
to treat. 

In 1882 a girl-widow of twelve was brought to the Pandita. 
Like thousands upon thousands of other Hmdu widows she 
was supposed to be a demon and to have destroyed her husband 
The Pandita welcomed her to her home, seemg a great need 
summed up m-the pathetic figure She began at once to plan a 
Widows’ Home , but could get little help from Hmdus , and 
so (once agam breakmg with all orthodoxy by crossmg the 
“ black water ”), she went off to England to collect money 
Here she settled down with the Wantage Sisters, and a httle 
later was baptized a Christian as a result of observmg the girls’ 
rescue work earned on by the Sisters In 1883 she began 
teachmg Sansknt at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, under the 
redoubtable Miss Beale Indomitable as she was m character, 
the Pandita ^as dunmutive m size, shght and weakly-lookmg , 
and dunng most of her life she was almost stone-deaf These 
heavy handicaps must be kept m mmd as we seek to appraise 
her work 

In 1886 she went to Amenca, where she pubhshed her 
temble book, T}ie High Caste Hindu WoTnan, and studied 
kmdergarten methods. In 1887 the Ramabai Association was 
founded in Boston, to give education to Indian child-widows 
It helped her work greatly m the future. She travelled widely 
m^the Umted States, lecturmg , and m 1888 returned to India, 
havmg gamed the support of thousands of sympathizers 
through her flaming redemptive zeal on behalf of Indian 
womanhood. Later she pubhshed an 'account of her travels 
whieh became a Marathi classic. 


/ 
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On rctchmg India once more the set to n-ork immediately 
on her Widows Home, In sri months it had 25 pupils. The 
giHs were left free to follow their own rehgion but they were 
also free to attend the Pandita s fiunily prayers with the result 
that many began to want to become Chnatians, and a news- 
paper damour broke out against her as a prosclytizer a clamour 
which continued off and on for the rest of her life. 

The Pandita t first pupil had become a widow at the age of 
fifteen. Her jewels were stolen from her by her brother m law 
Her head was shaved. She was only allowed the roughest 
garments. She was forced to beg for work and food or starve 
No one would give her work, because as a widow she was ill 
omened, FUth mstead of food was thrown mto her begging 
basket, smec it was supposed that her husband had died b^usc 
of her sms, perhaps committed m a previous life. She had to 
endure constant mockingt and cruelt) Three times she had 
nearly committed suiadc but was restrained by the fear of re 
birth as a widow After four jxars at the Widows Home this 
poor child re numed became the mother of distinguished 
sons and died after doing thirty years of splendid work for 
Indian womanhood There were many such. In short, the 
Pandita s Widows Horae Ut a fire which spread throughout 
India, 

In 1891 Pandita Ramabai went through what she believed 
to be a conversion of the heart, her baptism eight jean before 
havmgfoUowedaraercly mt el Icctual con VI n cement Now after 
a penod of dark gropmg she saw Chnst on the Crou , and 
she spoke of her vision m the familiar terms of Indian Bhakti 
She declared also that she could scarcely contain her Joy 

In 1895 twelve girls from her Wdows Home were baptiacd 
as Chnstians, Thereupon twenty others were withdrawn in 
protest , but fresh applicants for sdmisston kept coming from 
all over India for the Pandita used to disguise herself as a 
rebgious mendicant and to go from town to town seeking out 
special cases of cruelty and need. About this time she began 
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to -write Marathi religious l3nncs. They were largely on the 
subject of the Cross of Chnst, and yet were full of joy. Once 
more her fame and her sphere of activity had spread to the 
whole of India 

Then came the critical years in this great life. In 1897 there 
took place a fnghtful faimne Remembermg her o-wn childhood 
experiences, and the loss of her relatives, the Pandita went to 
help, m'the Central Pro-vinces, where the need was greatest 
Almost as soon as she reached the area where she was gomg to 
work, the Pandita -was confronted with “three femished, 
shelterless girls, clothed m dnppmg rags, sufFermg mtense 
pangs of hunger along with the bitter cold of the wmd, enduring 
a h-sung death.” A wholesale traffic in girls had sprung up, 
and roused all the fightmg-mstmct m the 'Pandita, who -wrote, 
“ The Lord has put it into my heart to save three hundred girls 
out of the famme distncts, and I shall go to work m His 
name . God is not known He is not understood . H^ is 
used” 

The question of finance did not trouble her, for she had 
complete confidence that the needful money would come m 
And it did come m Although she now had three hundred 
gurls to pro-vide for, they never lacked 

When plague came, the Pandita moved her large family 
away i'rom Poona, where she had at first stationed them, to a 
place m the coimtry, thirty miles south, where she estabhshed 
her famous settlement, called Mukti (Release) This move 
•was m no sense a retirement from the world, for she had endless 
•visitors, to whom she showed bountiful hospitahty 

Before lea-vmg Poona she scathmgly and pubhcly condemned 
the Hindu social sj^tem, at a pubhc meetmg wluch attracted 
great attention In face of threats of -violence, which she 
fearlessly defied, she said to her opponents, “You may be 
slaves, but I am free.” Then she turned to give the rest of 
her life to her oppressed sisters at Mukti 

In the great famine of igoo, which probably cost twenty 


1 
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million lives, numbers of the Panditas helpers at Mukti, 
including agjbt of those rescued m the previous femme three 
years before, set out and gathered fresh femme victims^ The 
support of Mukti became a continuous mirade. The Pandita 
gave everything she had to the cause, and declared about this 
time I am literally penniless, ivith no mcomc of any kmd 
I own nothing on eari, ctxccp t a few dothes and my Bible 
"Yet by the end of 1900 she had nearly two thousand girls 
dependmg upon her for everything food, shelter, education, 
moral tiammg Morco\‘Cr most of them had come from 
dqiloiBble conditions, and a large percentage were of low 
castes. 

To deal With this immense and at tunes difficult community, 
the Pandita had 150 helpers, a school of 50 classes, a kmder 
garten with 400 children, a prmtmg press, weavmg mduitncs 
and much agnculturc. She \vas up before four ciTry mommg 
so hard did she work, but she was always serene, unhum^ 
and courageous. She ran her estate of 100 acres and her arm} 
of guls, like a general conducting a campaign. She had all 
manner of extraordinary difficulties to face, for instance the 
general atmosphere of fear which is bred by an cffcctnx behef 
in cvfl spirits. But she was a staunch behever in prayer and 
on blank pages m her Bible arc many hundreds of names of 
girls for whom she habitually pra)*cd In 1901 no less than 
1 coo of them became Chnitians She had a praytr-circlc 
of^o prajing on behsJfofthe outside world and she habituaH) 
sent bantfr of girls to witness to God ■ Truth m near b> places 
One of her estem helpers said of her She radiated power 

The Pandita was a strong patriot but she bchc\’ed that Indis 
could onl) become free as the bonds of social oppression were 
broken. She recommended revolutionary action to this end i c 
atotal break with Hind uisin,^!! against the e^’olutionar) methods 
adi'ocatcd bj other reformers One of her fevountc slogans 
was ** Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, and to all the 
inhabitants thereof” It is probable tltat her csimple did 
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more than any other mdividual’s to awaken the Hmdu 
conscience to the evd position of Indian womanhood The 
effects are seen all over India to-day, for example in the 
extremely important part women are pla3rmg m the moderp 
national moyement. 

The Pandita’s spirit is well summed up m her great saymg, 
“ Dependmg absolutely on our Father Grod, we have nothmg 
to fear from anybody, nothmg to lose, nothing to regret ” A 
great poetess h^ called her “ the first Chnstian to be enrolled 
in the calendar of Hmdu samts.” She showed conclusively 
what a genumely Indian Bhakti of Jesus Christ can do for the 
cause of national regeneration. 
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MADLANA ABUI. KALAM AZAD 

^HERE arc now (1943) nnigtly one hundred railliona of 
**• Moalems m In^ Religiously they are divided into 
Shies and Sunnis the latter bong in a large majority Politically 
they arc divided m what proportiona no one can say be tw e en 
the Pan Iflaimst followers of the Moslem League, and the 
Nationalrst followers of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
President of the Indian National Congress. The Moslem 
League stands for Palcistan, a word meaning Holy Land, 
but taid by the foDowers of the League to be composed as 
follows — P for Punjab A for Afghanistan (with the North 
West Frontier Provmcc) K for Kashmire and ISTAN for the 
concluding lettcn of Baluchistan. This derivation ja interesting 
for two reasons m the first place it shows the extr a temtonal 
significance of the Pakistan idea, smee Afghanistan is included 
in the second place it shows how expanstve the idea ii for 
withm three years of the launching of the Pakistan project the 
ambitions of iti advocates had so increased as to make them 
include m their purvnew other regions with a Moslem majont} 
in the population, Smd and Bengal ; 

Later Haidenbad was also added, because It is under a 
Moslem ruler though its population is predominantly Hmdu 
Meanwhile it was becoming mcreasmgly obvious that westward 
the League looked towards other Islamic States m addition to 
Afghan tstnn. 

All this means that Pakistan is a rcM>Td of the idea of a great 
Pan Islamic Federation, or Federal Empire an idea which has 
ho\cred for generations in the background of the thinking of 
many Indian Moslems In such a Federal Empire the centre 
160 
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of population, wealth and power would inevitably fall in 
Moslem India ; and Moslem India being scattered over the 
face of Hmdu India, there could be no other possibihty but that 
Hmdu India should become a region subject to the imperial 
control of the Moslem Federal Empire. 

These ideas have a strange fascmation for many-Bntishers m 
India, even for some highly-placed officials. For generations 
there has been a feehng that the Moslem is “ a bit of a sahib,” 
somewhat like ourselves, or more like ourselves than the Hmdu. 
His fighting quahties are admired His rehgion is respected as 
m some ways remarkably akin to “ Old Testament Chnstiamty.” 
If we have got to back Out, it is felt that we had much better 
leave India to Moslem control than risk Congress rule. 

On the other hand, to those who have learnt to love India 
as their foster-mother, and to imderstand something of the 
aspirations of her sons and daughters for her umty, freedom and 
nationhood, there can be nothing but despair in this Pakistan 
project. It would reduce India to less than a mere geographical 
expression The advocates of Pakistan declare that the very 
word “ India ” is a mischievous he. It would expose her to an 
impenahsm far more intolerant and oppressive than our own — 
Islamic impenahsm m the Near East has made deserts of lands 
once prosperous and highly civilized. It would very probably 
subject her to an ignorant and fanatical tyranny. 

As we have seen, Pakistan lay m the essence of the Cnpps 
proposals “ His Majesty^s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the Constitution so framed subject 
only to : (i) the nght of any Provmce of Bntish India that is 
not prepared to accept the new Constitution to, retain its 
present constitutional positiod, provision bemg made for its 
subsequent accession if it so deddes With such non-accedmg 
Provmces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution, givmg them 
the same full status as the Indian Umon, and amved at by a 
procedure analogous to that herein laid down.” 

li 
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In hw broadcast to India explaining the proposals he had 
brought, delivered on March 30th, 1943 Sir Stafford Cnpps 
said — WcD that^t Tvbat we say to the Provinces of India. 
Come together to frame a common constitution. If you find 
after all your discussion and aH the give and take of a constitu 
tion-maldng assembly that you cannot overcome your 
differences, and that some Provmccs are still not satisfied with 
the constitution, then such Provinces can go out and remain 
out if they wish, and just the same degree of self government 
and freedom will be available for them as for the Umon itself — 
that js to say complete self government. 

This means m effect Pakistan. And seeing that the proposals 
also look forward to the granting to the Indian States of the 
same right of non accession to the Union, the (so far) final act 
of Bntish impcnahsm in India is seen to be the offer of self 
imposed vivisection. We arc trying to cajole India to enter the 
war on our side by giving her the means of suiadc and 
pemadmg her to use those means It is thvidc ct Impera 
with a vengeance. If India is to tear herself m pieces like this 
(for Pakistan would mean avil war m six months) will not the 
Bntish power be inevitably compelled to march in again to 
restore tranquility and order ? 

But there arc other Moslems m India besides the adherents 
of Pakotan and the Moslem League. They ore nationalists 
who rccogmze that the vast majority pf Indian Moslems are of 
Indian race, and that their religion is no reason for their desiring 
to tear thar motherland asunder The leader of these Moslem 
Nationalists, and at present the leader of all Nationalist Indp 
IS Maulana Abul Kalam Axad. 

Hts grandfather was the last great scholar to be given the 
title of Pillar of Learning ’’ by a Moghal Emperor Long 
before that his distant ancestors had maintained a position of 
dignity and independence under difficult circumstancca in the 
time of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir Ills father was a 
famous Sufi (hlohammcdan mystic) a^ wrote many books 
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in Arabic and Persian He became a refugee from Delhi at the 
time of the sack of that city by the British in 1857. He eventu- 
ally settled at Mecca, -and his mind turned m hofror from all 
things Western as a result of the experiences he had been 
through His son, Abul Khlam Azad, was bom at Mecca m 
1887, and grew up to use Arabic as his mother-tongue. He 
came to Calcutta for education m 1898, and accomphshed the 
feat of passmg through the extremely exacting Islamic course 
m Arabic and Persian, which is supposed to take fourteen 
years,' m only four years Later he-studied at the famous 
A 1 Azhar Umversity at Cairo Durmg the lifetime of his 
father the latter’s conservatism prevented him from learning 
Enghsh ; but he rapidly picked it up after his father’s death, 
which occurred m 1909 He had already become a bnUiant 
writer, and from the age of fourteen had been the editor of an 
Arabic periodical, and had been accustomed to lecturmg on 
Islamic subjects 

The year 1909 was of great importance m the recent history 
of India, because it saw the introduction m the Minto-Morley 
Reforms of the prmciple of communal representation (1 e , the 
groupmg of Moslems, Hmdus and others m separate electorates 
and constituencies — a plan which results m a steady em- 
bitterment of the relations between the commu];uties, smce 
only fanatical party men have m practice a chance of election*) 
The responsibdity for this disastrous step must largely be 
laid at the doors of a Moslem Potentate, who, led a deputation 
to Lord Mmto to demand communal representation for his 
co-rehgiomsts. A letter from Morley to Mmto shows, how- 
ever, titiat this deputation was m a sense a “ command per- 

•Mahadev Desai m his Life ^ of Abul Kalam Ajzad quotes Mr Lionel 
Curtis as follows — The concession of communal representation is 
the greatest blunder ever committed by the Bntish Gkivemment in India 
So long as it remams, India will never attain to the umty of nationhood ’ 
The longer it remains the more difficult will it be to uproot it, till m the 
- end it will only be eradicated at the cost of civil war To enable India 
to attain nationhood is the trust laid on us, and in concedmg the establish- 
ment of communal representation we have been false to that trust ** 
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fornumcc ” for it says It -was your early spcedi about their 
extra claima that firat started the Muslim scare * At this stage 
Moslem NaUemaham was almost non-existent , and the 
Mohammedans as a body were strenuously in support of the 
British system. One rcs^t of this attitude was th^ obtainmg 
communal representation. However though AbuIKalamAxad 
was stiH only a young man, he saw the danger of such tendencies, 
and m 191a started a penodical, called Al UtUd with the 
objective of turmng his fellow Moslems away from com 
munalism towards Indian nationahsm. 

Pan Islamic tendenaes were greatly strengthened by the 
Itslo-Turkish war by the Ballmn wars, by the war of 1914 i8 
and by the long-contmued agitation regarding the Khdafat 
(the position of the Sultan of Turkey as the supreme head of 
Islam) which accompanied the settlement between Turkey 
and the victonous Allies. Abul Kalam Azad taw more and 
more dearly the dangers of Pan-Iilam , and his paper Al HSal 
which rapidly attamed the (for India) large arculstion of 
25000 and was wntten m the finely polished Urdu style, 
became more and more outspoken on the side of Indian 
Nstionahsm. Finally it was suspended by the Government 
and its editor was interned at Ranchi from 1916 to 1920 

The Amntsar shootinga of Apnl 1919 resulted in a huge 
swing of Indian Moslem opinion towards the Congress and 
Nationalism a tendency which was increased by Mr Gandhi s 
making the cause of the Khilaiat his own during his non 
cooperation movement of 1920-22. Abul Kalam Arad became 
immensely popular and on his release from internment was 
asked to jlow himself to be made by his co-rcligionists Imam 
(ipintuaj head of all Moslems) for the whole of India. He 
declined but in 1923 he was elected President of the Indian 
National Congress whicb posiuon he holds again to-day 
(1942) In 1921 he spent a time in jail in connection with the 
boytxjtt organued against tlic vuit to India of the Pnnee of 
Wales, 
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It must be emphasised, as is done by my deceased friend 
Mahadev Desai, to whose mvaluable httle book on Abul 
Kalam Azad I am greatly mdebted, that this great Moslem 
leader is not merely a pohtician. He is also a man of letters, a 
great student mcidentally of Byron, and a man of rehgion. 
In his statement to the court on arrest m 1921, the followmg 
passage occurs * — 

“ The imquities of courts of law constitute an endless 
list and history has not yet fimshed smgmg the elegy 'of 
such miscarriages of justice. In that hst we observe a 
holy personage like Jesus, who had to stand m his time 
/ before a foreign court and be convicted even as the worst 
of cnmmals. We see also m the same hst Socrates, who 
was sentenced to be poisoned for no other crime than that 
of bemg the most truthful person of his age. We meet 
also the name of that great Florentine martyr to truth, the 
mventor Galileo, who refused to belie his observations 
' and researches merely because their avowal was a crime 
m the eyes of constituted authority When I 

ponder on the great and sigmficant history of the convict’s 
dock and find that the honour of standmg m that place 
belongs to me to-day, my soul becomes steeped m thank- 
fulness and plraise to God.” 

I 

Later m the same statement the pnsoner spoke thus of his 
rehgious faith — 

“ Islam constitutes a perfected sj^stem of freedom and 
democracy It has been sent down to get back for the 
human race the hberty which has been snatched away 
from it Monarchs, foreign dommations, selfish religious 
pontiffs, and powerful sections have ahke misappropnated 
this hberty of man They have fondly nursed the behef 
that power and possession spell the highest right The 
moment Islam appeared, it proclaimed that the highest 
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light u not mjght but nght itself No one accept God ha* 
got the right to make »cr& and slaves of God s creature*. 
All men are equal and their fundamental rights are on a par 
He only is greater thnn other* whose deed* are the mo^ 
righteous of alL 

In 1922 the Maukna took the lead in the mcrvenient for 
persuading Moslems to give up the saenfiemg of cows, in 
deference to Hmdu bcheft In this and other ways he ha* 
worked hard for reconciliation between Hmdu* and Moslems, 
often at considerable nak to himself dunng tones of cntical 
tension bet w ee n the two communities. He has also worked for 
reconciliation m other spheres. When in 1936-7, Congres* 
mmistncs took over control of eight of the eleven British 
Indian Provinces and ftarted a coumgeou* enterprise of social 
reconstruction, his advice, arbitration and encouragement were 
alwa^a at hand to make settlements possible between con 
fiictoig group*, for example landowner* and tenant*.* Thu* 
m Bihar it wa* largely through hi* influence that rent* were 
reduced by 25 per cent, or more, and that the tenants secured 
right* nhich made them practically propnetors of their lands 
subject onlj to the payment of rent, and which guaranteed them 
moreover from liability to be ejected for non payment of rent. 
Hi* arbitration was im^uable al*o in reconolmg the conflicting 
dann* of Government and landlords, m Bihar, over the thorny 
queition of the mtroduction of the Income Tax in agncultuml 
area*. 

Then came the declaration by the \^ccroy m September 
1939, that Indm wa* at war i\ith Germany' — a declaration made 
without consulting Indian opinion, and a declaration which 
wa* fdt to demonstrate that India was ftill a dcpendcnc) 

At the *an>e tone the Pakistan project for the vivisecting of 
Indu came to the fore, to receive oflidal blcsaing* in the Cnpp* 

•The Mniluv) prert* condutHtly m hu wriunc* that ihcf* wii tw 
oppmakm ef Mothm or othrr ninomka utMkr tbr** Gmfma mlrtiitTk*. 
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Proposals of 1942. Nationalist India felt as we should feel if a 
foreign impcnalist government proposed that the English 
counties vhosc names end in -sev (and in which nc must 
suppose that a majority of the population have retained an 
acti\ c sjTTipatliy wtli tlieir Saxon cousins in Germany) should 
be entirely detached from English nationhood, with the 
prospect of their throwing in their lot with Germany 1 The 
Maulana has been outspoken in his expression of his views on 
such a situation, and in his advocacy of drastic measures for 
meeting it. In consequence he is nows wath the other Congress 
leaders, m jail ^ 

But w'e shall never solve our problems in India by jailmg 
India’s leaders. It is well that we should remind ourselves 
that Mr. Gandhi has declared that he would prefer Moslem to 
Bntish rule ; and that he feels that the issues involved in the 
present situation are nothmg less than India’s loyalty to or 
rejection of her age-old principles of non-violence 

We may conclude this chapter wath one or two more quota- 
tions from the Maulana’s wTitmgs. First on the place of Islam 
m India . — 

“ Islam has now as great a claim on the soil of India as 
Hmdmsm. If Hmduism has been the religion of the 
people here for several thousands of years, Islam has also 
been their religion for a thousand years Just as a Hmdu 
can say with pnde that he is an Indian and follows 
Hmdmsm, so also we can say with equal pnde that we are 
Indians and follow Islam I shall enlarge this orbit still 
further. The Indian Chnstian is equally entitled to say 
with pnde that he is an Indian and is followmg a rehgion 
of India, namely Chnstidmty.” 

He speaks thus for reconcihation between India aUd England, 
and they are words worth weighmg . — 

"Is it impossible that two great peoples of the world, 
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who have been tied together by the couiac of event* as 
mler* *nd ruled, should create a new relationship between 
them, based on reason, justice and peace ? If the 

Bntah people could have proudly said to the world to-day 
that they had added a new example to history, what a 
vaat and unparalleled triumph this would have been for 
humanity I Certainly this is not an impossibility , but 
It 1* an flTTwnngl y difficult thing to do *’ 

This on his rchgious faith — 

There arc language, race, colour and countless other 
dmsions — nch and poor, matter and servant, high bom 
and low bom strong and weak, and so on. All these 
divisions cannot but make for discord and strife. ^Vhat 
then is the ailken string that can thread these scattered 
beads and make of divided mankmd one united brother 
hood ? That silken stnng that sacred link a the Worship 
of One God. How much-«o-evcr divided you may be, you 
cannot ha\x different Gods. You arc the servrants of One 
Lord and your prayer* and worship are before the One 
Sacred Throne No matter what yxmr race, tribe or 
country the moment you aurrender yourselves to one 
Father He wiH put an end to all your quarrels and unite 
your hearts together You will then realize that the world 
IS jTJur country and mankind u one family and you are 
children of the tame Father ” 
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TN his youth, M K Grandhi, who has become so portentous a 
challenge to our whole Western civilization, was apparently 
quite an ordmary young man. During his career as a law- 
student m London, and for years afterwards m South Afnca, he 
was immaculately dressed in the latest fashion of men’s wear , 
and was well launched, it seemed, upon a conventionally 
prosperous career. Then as he himself tells us m his Story of 
My Experiments with Truth, eveiythmg became changed for 
him by the study of four great books, which we also must 
study if we are to comprehend the man and his message These 
books are, Ruskm’s Unto This Last, Tolstoj^s The Kingdom 
of God IS Within You, the Bhagavad Gita, and the New 
Testament 

As a result of his study of these books, Mr. Grandhi' has 
developed a clearly-marked ideahsm, which he has had the 
gemus to make the guiding force behind a vast movement of 
world-recovery In this movement the best elements m the 
spiritual heritage both of East and West are combmed 

At the very base of his idealism is behef m God “ I am a 
man of faith,” he sa3rs, “ my rehance is wholly on God ” 
(Hanjan, 20th October, 1940) “ I am surer of God’s existence 

than of the fact that you and I are sitting in this room I can 
also testify that I may hve without air and water, but not 
without Him ” {Hanjan, 14th May, 1938). He msists that it is 
only as this vital and fundamental faith m God is shared by a 
whole people that it can achieve its true destiny • “ No power 
on earth can stop the march of a peaceful, determmed and Grod- 
feanng people.” 
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From this God-centred ontlook on the wirld comes a spint 
of felf-identification with the sufferings of needy humanity 
The pofvtity of India is such that according to one distinguished 
authority the great mass of the population go to bed not only 
hungry but ravenous, almost every mght of thor hves. Another 
authority has declared that in especially poor distncts ^vIth 
which he is familiar it is the lot of thousands to consider 
themselves lucky if they get a wretched meal every other day 
To Mr Gandhi these things are not mere dry economic facts« 
They arc a battle-cry demanding action and the first action 
which they demand is that of the patnot*! identifying himself 
with these sufferers. Once he was mvited to visit a leper 
colony m Onssa. He came and addressed the lepers and then, 
when he had finished speaking he said to himself, "Wh} 
should I call these people my brothers if I do not mrr with 
them ? ” He then insisted t^t each of the stricken creatures 
should be brought before him, and paying no heed to their 
loathsome condition, be shook each of them by the hand 
caressed them, and spoke words of comfort to them. I daim 
to be bom a democrat, he has said if complete idcntifica 
Don with the poorest of mankind longing to live no better 
than they, and correspondmg consaous effort to approach that 
level to the best of one s abilitj can entitle one to make that 
claim. 

At any meeting arranged for him, if n special enclosure is set 
apart for the poorest and lowest of the outcastes Gandhi will 
go and take his own place m that enclosure. At hia famous 
tnal in 192a when asked to describe himself he replied * lam 
a peasant and a weaver The immense hold which he has 
gamed over the rank and file of the Indian population is 
largely to be accounted for by the fact that the people realize 
that be has made himself one with them in their deepest 
needs. 

Closely connected with thu self idcntilkatJcm with the 
common people it Gandhi t simphaty of life A frienJ of 
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mine has lately (1942) called upon him at his village home 
near Wardha m the Central Provmces. He found the great 
man m a tiny white-washed room in a small cottage, where he 
was forming pohcies and dictatmg statements which would 
affect the whole of India. Other visitors have noticed how 
accessible he is. Whilst he is at work, a constant stream of 
peasant admirers passes silently through the room behind him, 
each mdividual pausing for a moment to gam that vision of a 
great spiritual teacher which m India is traditionally regarded 
as a guarantee of a better lot m the next “ birth.” He is a man 
also of great austenty of life On his march to the coast, to 
break the Government salt monopoly, m March, 1930, he 
msisted on w alkin g fifteen miles a day on foot, and refused to 
use the horse and the bullock-carts brought for his service, 
though he permitted the weaker members of his smte to do so 
In accordance with his usual habit, he set the example (and 
msisted on his smte’s foUowmg it), of spi nnin g three hours a 
day. It bemg a fundamental behef with him that action must 
accompany words “ Thirty-four years of continuous ex- 
perience and experimenting m truth and non-violence have 
convmced me that non-violence cannot be sustamed unless it is 
linked to conscious body-labour and finds expression m our 
daily contact with our neighbours Tius is the constructive 
programme . . My experiments in non-violence have taught 
me that non-violence m practice means common labour with 
the body ” {Hanjan, 27th January, 1940). His hand-spmmng is 
therefore not only a programme for the revival of cottage- 
mdustnes and the combating of peasant imemployment. It 
IS much more than this. It is a sharing of the lot of the peasant > 
labourers, a sacrament of self-identification with them, and a 
means of self-disaplme m preparation for wieldmg the great 
weapon of non-violent resistance to evil. 

With hand-spmmng Gandhi connects four other causes, 
opposition to drunkenness, umty between Hmdus and Moslems, 
the abohtion of imtouchabihty, and the raismg of the position 

W I 
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of ■women especially m regard to child raamage. These are 
the five fingers ” of the hand with which he strikes for 
soaal reform. 

He has a profoimd bchef m the powers of leadership possessed 
by Indian ■womanhood. From time to tune he has sent hts 
own ■wife as an ambassador to settle ■vexed questions as m the 
ease of the complaints of mls-govcmment m Rajkot State m 
1939 An English ■visitor to India in 1930 wrote home, * The 
women are on the march they arc everywhere breaking from 
the shackles of purdah and caste-tyraimy Mahatma (^dhi 
has given them the signal, by siting their ser vi ces m the 
forefront of the national movement everywhere one may feel 
around one m this country the bursting forth of new life The 
development of women s leadership since 1930 has been rapid 
and continuoua During the troubles ” in the earlier years 
of the penod there were m many parts of India women 

dictators canymg forward often "with the greatest courage, 
the work of the Congress whilst their men folk ■W’ere in jaiL 
Later on women began to come mto their own in the years of 
Congress Gewemment m the eight provmccs between 1936 ind 
1939 The amazing progress that has been made u 1x17 largely 
due to Mr Gandbi 

Closely allied also with hts simplioty u this great man s 
humility He once declared m cstimatuig the comparative 
■value as it were, of certain virtues that he himself put humility 
above love, because love might be mterpreted at racaiung an 
unwarrantable mtcrfcrencc with a second personality On 
another occasion, in speaking to an English visitor he i^d I 
am just an ordinary human being and full of weaknesses and 
sins. But I have this one thing that the poor recognize in me 
at once They know that I share all their hardships You could 
havx the same influence if jxu would do the same ' 

This element m Gandhi t character wss brought very 
pronuncntlj before the public eye in 1932 when he was In 
prison and underwent a fast expressly on behalf of the XJn 
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touchables, who (he felt) were not getting a fair deal either from 
the Government or from their fellow-countrymen m connection 
with the discussions then gomg forward about the new federal 
constitution This fast, though it only lasted about a week, 
brought Mr. Gandhi to the ,edge of the grave The various 
co mmunit ies affected got together m frenzied haste, composed 
their differences, and agreed to grant the Untouchables a very 
generous measure of representation in the proposed new 
legislatures, on terms which Mr. G^dhi felt he could accept, 
1 e , without the odious and extremely perilous device of 
communal representation, which (he believed) would brand them 
as Untouchables for evermore, and would wound India even 
more grievously than the Hmdu-Moslem division had done. 
The Prime Minister of England himself took part m brmgmg 
about action of imprecedented speed on this issue. The 
proposed alternatives to communal representation were ex- 
ammed and approved, just m time to save Mr. Gandhi’s life 
In this crucial mstance it was realized how the great man made 
himself one with the humblest of his fellow-countrymen, with a 
creative self-renunciation which welcomed them mto the 
Indian body-pohtic even at the cost of his own suffermg and 
at the nsk of his own life His action had demonstrated a 
method by which cantankerous disputes, which have lasted 
for many centimes, may be rapidly composed, immemorial 
wrongs boldly placarded, and the, machmery for their nghtmg 
set vigorously m motion He had shown even how the mills 
of distant impenal control may be set grmdmg with un- 
precedented speed I 

On Mr Gandhi’s recovery and release came a great campaign 
for the hberation of the Untouchables aU over India He 
toured the country, identifymg himself as much as possible 
with the Untouchables wherever he went, and urgmg that their 
ancient wrongs should be righted As the campaign went, 
forward, he felt that he could no longer nde about m a motor- 
car, descending from it at infrequent mtervals like a bemg from 
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Another world for a few mmutes of benignant advice. He 
must go farther than this m self identification with those whom 
he would serve. And so the campaign closed with the old man 
walking on foot from village to village (and those who went 
with said that he did it at a remarkable pace) The news- 
paper reports of his journeys changed from the order of so 
many hundred miles a week and so many tens of thousands of 
rupees collected for the liberation-campaign to the order of 
sixty or seventy miles walked and a few hundreds of rupees 
collected. But the distances covered and the amounts collected 
did not really matter India realized that m the bummg and 
blistering hot weather when the shgbtcst actrvTty is an in 
supportable burden and the peasant waits limply at home for 
the rams to break her great samt and prophet was marching 
steadily forward on foot from village to village for the sake of 
his dismhented and despised fellow-countrymen^ with whom 
he had humbly made himself one. In consequence the campaign 
of liberation all over the coimtry went ahead with mcrcased 
zeal and success 

Many years ago Mr Gandhi realized that the effort to 
identify himself with the world a suffering must lead him beyond 
personal acquisitiveness and possetsrveness He told me m 
1931 how when quite a juung man, he had dedded on one 
memorable night m South Afnca that he would never again 
call anything his own I have kept to that rcsohe,’ he 
continued and now although I am a man vnth immeasurable 
resources at my command I possess obsolutelj nothing From 
that decision so long ago there came into my life joy freedom 
and power and if yv\i would know these thmgs jrou also 
must tread the same path,’ The decision worked its^ out m 
the discovery of a new way of life without personal property, 
but in communit) like the life lived in tte anaent Indun 
forest settlements of teachers and pupils He urged that we 
in tha countT} should attempt the same solution for the 
problem of uncmplojuient, which it that dme was assuming 
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gigantic proportions He bclic\cd, he said, in the founding 
of land-settlements, in A\hich ex-members of the possessing 
class should co-operate with unemployed families m a com- 
munal way of life beyond personal possessions ; and he told 
me how three times over, in tliree different countries, tlic 
Trans\'aal, Natal, and Gujerat, he had founded and lived in 
such land-settlements 

But It IS time to return to tlie real springs of Mr. Gandhi’s 
power and influence, his spiritual life. We were told, in 1931, 
that there are three sayings of the New Testament, above all 
others, by which he guides his praetice and behaviour : — 
“ Take no thought for the morrow'^ ”, “Be careful for 
nothing ” ; “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
The tremendous strain put upon him by entire accessibility, by 
constant hving in public, and by the necessity for continuous 
negotiating with representatives of divergent and often hostile 
mterests, can only be overcome as he lives m the spirit of 
detachment and of complete dependence upon God, as that 
spint IS expressed m those three sayings. For many years he has 
found that he can only dw'ell rightly m that spirit as he sets 
aside one day in each week for complete silence ; and also as he 
makes it a practice to nse very early each mommg for the sake of 
prayer and meditation. “ Humble and constant endeavour 
and silent prayer are always my two trusty compamons along 
the weary but beautiful path that all seekers must tread.” 
There is a constant emphasis m his wntmgs on this essential 
matter of pnvate prayer , and it is here that he realizes, as he 
has put it, that “ There is nothmg permanent, nothmg ever- 
lasting, save God Himself ” , 

This hfe-disaphne has also been expressed by Mr. Gandhi as 
follows : — “ Worship and prayer are no superstition , they are 
acts more real than the acts of eatmg, dr inkin g, sittmg, walkmg 
It is no exaggeration to say that they alone are real, all else is 
unreal ” 

At the trial of 1922, Mr. Gandhi’s English judge himself 
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called him a man of high ideals and of noble and even aomtly 
life ’ His chief claim to such a chaiactcr is the heart felt 
aspiration \rhich he has himself Tvorded thus It is my 
frequent pra yer to God that I may lay down my life m the 
service of the poor To sec the all pervading Spirit of 

Truth face to fecc, one must be able to love the meanest of 
creatures as oneself * 
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ha\c considered 'e:\nous aspects of tlic personality of 
^ Mr. Gnndhi. We mu^-t now lorn to tlic distinctive tnctliod 
of political and Focin! action witicli he has dtsco\cicd and 
rcMNcd, through his smdv of the four great documents of faith 
which ha\e been named, and (is lit wouUl liimstlf saj) through 
the working of ilic guidance of God in his spirit 
Years ago he used to call tins method of action Ahimsa, 
which may be translated llarmlessness or Non-Violence , but 
of recent 3 ears, feeling this term too negatnc, he has chosen 
a new one, Sat^agraha, Defence of Trutli He has cmpIo}cd 
this mctliod of action (for such it is) both m Soutli Africa and 
m India, using it to prc\cnt wair, to put an end to social in- 
justice, to combat invidious legislation, to obtain political 
nghts, to end industrial strife, and for a variety of other 
purposes 

The history of Satyagraha goes back to Gautama the Buddha, 
and be5fond. Its essence is that it springs out of a character 
and a spint such as w'c have been studying in Mr Gandhi — a 
character and a spint, that is, marked by simplicity, humility, 
faith m the unseen forces of the Spint, and above all, by self- 
identifying, loving and redemptive compassion for the poor, 
the needy and the suffenng. 

Satyagraha is put mto practice when men of this type of 
character and spint — or one such man only — consciously and 
dehberately take upon themselves a sharmg of pam to end pain, 
as Gautama did when he left his royal palace and became 
a penniless seeker after truth in order that he might find the 
secret of the conquest of the world’s suffering 
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The Cninstun consctoufucM can beat underttand the 
meaning of Satyagraha if it is caDcd the method of the Cross * 
and mdeed Mr Gandhi himself %vai directly inspired by the 
New Testament m the most notable of his Satyagraha enter 
pnscs^ that embodied m the fast of 1924 for the ending of war 
b et w ee n Hmdus and Moslems, He would himself be the 
first to acknowledge that m seckmg thus to foUow Christ in the 
method of the Cross mistakes and failuies have crept m, and 
lack of punty of motive, lc, lack of complete selflessness, has 
again and agam hmdered success. But at the tome time 
Satj-agraha embodies the largest scale and most notcivorth) 
of all modem attempts to make the Cross rule m human 
affairs. 

There ore four mam elements m the idealism of Satyagraha 
In the first place there is the realization that c\t1 exists We arc 
not to live in a fool s paradise, but are tojicquaint ourselves at 
first hand with the actual facts of class-oppression, industrial 
exploitation, irapcnal dominance as these facts spell themseh'Cs 
out in terms of human povert) misery and pam. We Im c got 
to understand all this not mercl) in abstract mtclicctual 
comprehension but with the sympathetic imagination which 
secs the human values in\ohxd It is an affair both of mind 
and of feeling 

In the second place, there must be the resolve at all costs to 
end the suffering This is a question of the stimulauon of the 
will Many people know that pain and wrong exist but 
pnvilcgc and security pm*cnt their doing anything about it 
and keep them apathetic Satjngroha demands action against 
wrong and against the pain that 11 caused bj wrong 

In the third place Satyagraha realizes that wrong and man 
made pain can nc\Tr ^ ended b) \noIencc Fordbl) to 
repress evil merely dnves it imdergnnmd whence it is bound 
to appear later with redoubled Mrulencc as the Nazi mcntalrtj 
dc%*clopcd after Versailles God did not e>Tit pre^Ttit the 
supreme enme of the cruafixion of Christ hy \i^cncc No 
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thunderbolt struck down the Roman soldiers who drove home 
the nails Even if the sinner is utterly destroyed by violence, 
since the sm is an evidence of evil will, it vill reappear m other 
men’s evil will 

In the fourth place, Satyagraha teaches that, although wong 
and man-made pain cannot be ended by violence, they can be 
ended by tlie redemptive good-wll which is -willing to seek 
out waj^ of takmg the suffering upon oneself, and shanng it to 
the utmost, even to death, -without resentment or recnmination 
towards the evil-doer, but patiently and lo-vingly Given this 
spirit in the Satyagrahi (he who practises Satyagraha), the 
evil vill which causes the ivrong and the suffenng will be 
changed into good--will, with the result that the mong and 
suffenng will be blotted out The Satyagrahi himself (orm our 
Western parlance, the Cross-bearer) may never see this result , 
for It may well be that the e-vil ivill was strong enough to loll 
him , but m this case a spintual resurrection is absolutely 
certain , for through his self-sacnficmg death the good-’will — 
the spint of mercy, fellowship and love — ^wtU tnumph 
► Satyagraha, it is also to be noticed, acts by means of appeahng 
to the best element m the mdividual or the group which is 
embodymg the e-vil -will and so imposmg suffenng and 
oppression upon others It never ceases to beheve that this 
element, is there m the oppressors, however heartless they 
may seem It takes all nSks, and is absolutely undefeatable m 
its optmnsm m makmg its appeal, which it does by gomg mto 
the heart of the suffenng and -wrong and bearmg its share im- 
complammgly Thus — “ It is Gandhi’s fundamental belief 
in the innate sense of justice m the Bntish character as sus- 
ceptible to generous feehng that earned him forward with a 
certamty of moral -victory His whole theory of moral warfare 
depends upon a belief m the generous response of human 
nature This prmciple, when apphed m action, he' calls 
Satyagraha 

1 • C F ^drews, m the Intemaiional Review of Missions, April, 1934. 
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This aspect of Mr Gandhi • idealism was strikingly exempli 
fied in the fast of 19Z4. As soon as it began, the better element 
m both Hindus and Moslems was immensely reinforced, with 
the result friendship rapidly took the place of hatred m the 
relationships of the two communities. 

One or two further comments must be made on the 

ideology ' of Satyagraha, 

In the first place, Satyagraha cannot sprmg “ out of the blue,'* 
It has to be based on a character and spmt which is per- 
manently m sympathy with the world s need. In Mr Gandhi 
himself this charBcter and spint make him say, “I am a 
thief if I possess an3rthmg of which my brother stands m 
need. 

In the second place, Satyagraha may be put mto action uru- 
lateially I hold that for the fiill phij of non violence only 
one party need beheve m it (Mr Gandhi, in Ilanjatu 
7th October 1939 ) It floumhes on opposition. It can even 
be exercised, as Mr Gandhi himself has shown on vanous 
occasions, when there is only one man who believes m It, and 
although he is opposed by the embattled might of govern 
ments, ^vcalth, and vested interests. 

In the third place, it is a method which can be used by 
women. If only women will forget that they belong to the 
weaker sex, I ha\t no doubt t|iat they can do infinitely more 
than men against war ^\oman I hold, is the pcrsonifica 

tion of self sacrifice but unfortunately to-day she docs not 
reahac what a tremendous advantage she has over man. 

The Indian women plaj'cd a more effective part m our last non 
violent war than men. The reason is simple Nod violent 
war calls into play suffering to the largest extent, and who can 
suffer more purely and nobl) than women ? The 

matchless beauty of Sat}-agraha lies m the fact that though it is 
the weapon of the strongest, it can be wielded b> the weak 
m body by the sged and even by children, if they have stout 
hearts. And suace rctirtancc in Satpgraha is offered through 
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self-suffering, it is a weapon pre-eminently open to women.*’ 
(Mr. Gandhi, in Young India, 14th January, 1932.) 

In the fourth place, the Satyagralii must train himself “ m 
feedmg the stanung and clothing the naked and generally 
serving the masses m this time of their need ” {Harijan, 
8th February, 1942 ) Details are given m recent issues of 
Hanjan of the faslbon in which the present war is embittermg 
the lot of the poor in vanous parts of India (for example, m 
certam areas of the Bombay Presidency peasants are being 
compelled to do forced labour for the landlords with a re- 
muneration of one penny a day) , and suggestions are made for 
Satyagrahis to undertake the organization of collective farms, 
through which cooperative methods would be employed to 
hghten the suffenngs of the poor. This is evidence of the fact 
that preparation for Satyagraha is not merely an affair of 
intellectual enhghtenment regarding the facts of povefty, nor 
IS It merely an affair of sympathy and fellow-feeling It is 
self-training through arduous and practical action, especially 
m cooperative agnculture. 

The technique by which Satyagraha operates (if the phrase 
may be permitted) was worked out on a broad stage, and under 
conditions of the greatest mterest and importance, by Mr. 
Gandhi himself durmg his career m South Afnca. The history 
of that epoch may be read m his own Story of My Experiments 
•with Truth, or m C. F. Andrews’ Mahatma Gandhds Ideas 
It may be summed up by saymg that when Mr. Gandhi 
returned to India m 1915, he had strong reason for beheving 
that he brought with him, ongmally learnt from the New 
Testament, the Gita, Ruskm and Tolstoy, and perfected by a 
long process of tnal and error m South Afnca, a new-old 
pohti^ and social weapon, which rightly employed would 
break any tyranny, whether of caste, class or government 
The employment of this weapon demands the spreading of 
a spirit of active good-vnU and the embodiment in the 
Satyagrahi of a practical ideal of character This is to be 
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achieved firit by prophetic utterance and fearless ■witnessing 
regarding the existence of great Mrrongs and roan made 
tufferrags then by a call to endure death rather than allow 
the contmuance of ■wrong and suffering then by a leading 
forth of those who have been brought to realize that, whilst 
violence can achieve nothing patientl) endured sharing of 
suffering cannot fail in the long run to change the evil will into 
good ■will They must court impnsonraent or death till the 
wrong be nghted but always in the ipint of good will towards 
oppressors as well as oppressed. The South African govern 
ment had given ■way before this formidable weapon, as used 
by the Indian coal miners of Newcastle m Natal against 
invidious anti Indian legislation. The tunc would surely come 
when the same ■weapon would be used m India. 

As soon as he reached India Mr Gandhi realized that the 
outstanding immg afflicting his home land was man-made 
poverty which kept the \'ast mass of his fellow-coimtrj'men in 
ab}*smal suffering We can only nghtly understand the 
subsequent history of Sat}'agraha and of Mr Gandhi himself as 
wc recognize this fact. The political significance of his action 
has always been stnctly subo^nate to the social He bchciTs 
that Indian povfTty u catued porrriy and that the cause of it 
is an imqurtous economic i}'8tcm maintained by the essential 
facts of imperialist control He attacks Bntish imperialism by 
means of Satyagraha, and he attacks the landlord s)*stcm and 
he attacks Untouchabihty because they bnng about and 
perpetuate poverty 

The early Satyagraha campaigns in India i e those between 
1915 and 1919 were mdeed Jraost entirely connected with 
economic questions The) were aimed at abolishing the 
S)-stem of indenture at improving tlic condition of pbniation 
workers at obtaining fairer conditions for mill hands and at 
lightening rents 

Then in 1919 came the first attempt to extend tlic action of 
Satyagraha into the political sphere m a campaign against 
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iniptnnh‘>m 'I In*' in the Xon-t<»opcr.ition Miivcmcnt (tf 
1919-22 Hut the people n*? a whole wore not euflie'ie'tUh 
prepared, and \iolenct broke out, followed In Mr Gandhi’s 
arrest After lus nlcacc in 1924 c;imc the' vere notable use of 
Saungraha against the war-fee or between Hindus and Moslems, 
and in defence of the Untouelnbles at Vaikom in the South. 
From time to time since that period all manner of social and 
industrial issues ha\e been tackled b\ Satiagraha , and a long 
<=cncs of political campaigns has been undertaken, the net 
result of winch ma\ be summed up on the one hand in the 
wounding and imprisoning bj the police of tens of thousands 
of Sauagrahis, and on the other in the wide measure of pro- 
Mncial sclf-go\cmment enjo}cd under the Congress Ministries 
of 1936 Sataagraha maj work witli e\traordinar) speed, or 
It maj work slowI\ Bj' now (1942), the deepest foundations of 
impenahsm ha\c quite ob\iously been fatally shaken, but 
there IS no sa)ing yet when the new free and united India, for 
which Mr Gandhi looks and on whose behalf he suffers, will 
come to be built 

The spirit in which he regards this political aspect of the use 
of Satyagraha may be summed up in words WTittcn by Mr 
Gandhi many years ago — “We must love our English ad- 
mimstrators, and pray to God that they may hav'C wisdom to 
see what appears to us to be their error. I believe in the pow'cr 
of suffering to melt the stomest heart. We must by our conduct 
demonstrate to cv^ery Englishman that he is as safe m tlie 
remotest comer of India as he professes to feel behind his 
machine-gun Either we believe m God and His nghteousness, 
or we do not “ The Bntish system is buttressed on Indian 
poverty ; and battens upon Indian poverty Therefore, it 
must go It must be ended not by violence but by willingness 
to share the povert)'’ and to challenge the power which causes 
that poverty, m ways that have involved torture and loss of 
liberty for tens of thousands of Indians without shedding the 
blood of a smgle Enghshman C F Andrews once watched a 
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crowd of Satyagrahis approaching a line of police in the coune 
of a duaplmcd protest against a vrrong and oppressive use of 
Its power by the Government, He saw the poUcc hthu go up, 
and a long Ime of Satyagiahis fall senseless to the groimd 
with shuUs battered and shoulders and collar bones broken 
Immediately another rank stepped qiuctly forward to take their 
phee, and to suffer a similar fate. C, F Andrews said it was 
the most terrible, and yet m a sense the most glonous thing 
he had ever seen. 

Finally Mr Gandhi has written * It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the value of Passive 
Resistance. ^Vhen I read m the Sermon on the Mount such 
passages as Renat not him that is evil ' He that 

sraitcth thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also * 
and Lov-e your enenucs, pray for them that persecute you that 
ye may be the sons of your Father which is m heaven,' I was 
ovcr)0}'cd. The Gtia deepened the impression, and 
Tolstoy's Kmgdom of God u ]Vtthm You give it a permanent 
form. 

Thus it was that Mr Gandhi once opened a Umvcraity 
Commemoration Day with an Inaugural Speech conaistmg of 
reading the Sermon on the Moimt and adding the words 

This IS what we need for India. 
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JAWAHIRUL iNTHnU 

TX mnny \\‘n\'5, Kchni is the nntitlicsis of Gnnciiii. He wns 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambndge ; and 
is deeph Wcsiemircd m his outlook. He has very little use for 
religion, which he is inclined to regard ns “the opium of tlic 
people.” He is a conMneed Socialist, of a t 3 Tic of mind which 
would approve of phj'sical force (one feels) were not his great 
leader’s innucncc so strongly set against .all adolcnce lie is 
actively interested in Russia, and not m the spiritual and 
prophetic Russia represented by Tolsto), but m the severely 
practical Russia of the Communist Part}' 

Nehru is a national leader of first-class quality, witli an 
unlimited capacity for sufienng in the cause of his ideals He 
has endured eight terms of impnsonmcnt, several of them 
under very rigorous conditions. He is a man of great personal 
magnetism ; and his appeal to the young is irresistible. He is 
also a writer of great skill and force, as is evidenced by his 
Autobiography, by lus Glimpses of World History and by otlier 
work The story of his pilgrimage towards Socialism is 
excellently recorded in the Autobiography. He tells how 
nationahsm by itself gradually began to appear to him a narrow 
and msufiBcient prmciple, and how he began to perceive that 
freedom for individual, for commumty and for State depends 
on the uprooting of subversive profit-hunting selfishness, and 
on the launching of collectivist institutions He demands the 
endmg of impenahsm for this object, because he sees that 
Socialism can never come into being so long as imperialism is 
there to bplster up a parasitic class of landlords and capitahsts, 
without whose support imperialism could not exist. National ^ 
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freedom he 9 ces less and less as an end in itself and more and 
more as a means to sooal emanapstion on the one hand and 
affiliation to a umon of socialist states on the other 
He unites with Gandhi and with the anaent Indian tradition 
on one most important pomt» the condemnation of the profit 
motive. The cstabhshinent of a soaahat order both withm 
India herself and m a federation of similarly-instituted 
nations depends, he beheves upon the effcctire ehraination 
of this motive Two thousand years ago the Gtta taught this 
truth — that happiness and w^ being for mdi\’idual and 
community can only be attamed as men cease to desire the 
fruits of action, and Icam to perform their function m life 
in the spint of scmcc to God and to the comraumty The 
whole history of Europe smcc the break-down of the mediaeval 
cquilibnum (in which this bidding of the Gtia was unconsciously 
in large measure fulfilled) proves that the Gita is nght and 
that Jesus Christ was right when He said Ye cannot serve 
both God and Mammon and Seek not for 3rour8cl\'cs treasure 
on earth and when He told the story of the Rich Fool 
Nehru has come to beheve that the profit motive can, and must 
be helped out ofthc track of human advance by wise government 
action Yet he docs not belong to the ajwcalyptic type of 
Socialism which holds that nothing can be cflfcctr^T to this end 
but a dean rueep (nolent, if need be) and a fresh beginning 
He welcomes on the other hand such small meracs os the 
gradual comeriion of the National Congress to a belief in 
State-ownership of essential services and Statc-abohoon of 
outstanding ^^t)ngs by piecemeal action. 

None the less he looks to a x'astJy increased tempo of change 
at no distant date particularly when at last the gnp of im 
penalism u loosened and Indu becomes genuinely independent 
\\ c hare studied \-anous aspects of that synthesis of East and 
\\cct which IS coming about in modem India. In the sphere of 
religion Nve hare seen hmr the Dhakti tradition linked with 
Oimtiantty ma\ lead both India to a fresh understanding of 
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the Pathway of Devotion, and the West to a fresh understanding 
of Jesus Chnst Such men as Narayan Vaman Tilak and 
Sadhu Sundar Smgh, and such a woman as Pandita Ramabai, 
show how rich may be the gain of mankmd as a whole, m 
literature, in spintual attainment and m redemptive social 
service, when once such a synthesis has been effected 

Mr Gandhi m the second place shows us how the East 
may re-mterpret and re-apply the idealism of the Cross , 
and how that ideahsm may so capture the imagination and 
mspire the will of large masses of humamty that wars may be 
ended, vested mterests overthrown, ancient wrongs righted, and 
the poor granted their just nghts Here agam is a synthesis , 
and the joint contnbution of East and West may become 
of incalculable benefit to mankind as a whole 
Nehru IS also for a synthesis, but on a different plane He 
too has come to understand the appalhng poverty of his 
native land, and the modem significance of her ancient 
teachmgs regardmg the extmction of the desire for personal 
profit and advantage He looks to the matenal and social 
organization developed for the ending of poverty m the great 
Russian experiment, to achieve the same purpose in India. 
But he IS more than half m sympathy also with the Russian 
conviction that rehgion is a dangerous false-issue 
Nehru is severely cntical of Gandhi’s hand-spmmng project 
as a means of combating agncuhural unemployment, and 
addmg to agricultural earmngs He beheves that the whole 
enterprise is too mdividuahstic , and that it constitutes a 
harkmg-back to the pre-mdustnal age Gandhi, he beheves, is 
inchned to try to put the clock back, and to reject the benefits 
as well as the disadvantages of Western culture He (Nehru) 
wants somethmg much more radical and much more compre- 
' hensive than a mere tmkermg with externals and fostering of 
cottage-mdustnes He believes that the whole agranan 
system must be drastically overhauled EspeaaUy m regard to 
the fragmentation of holdmgs, that system is collapsmg before 
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OUT eyt» A* the popiiIaDon mcreascs, and the holdings get 
imallcr and smaDcr ^ey become progre ssive ly less workable, 
less productive, less able to support human life even on a 
standard of abject po v er ty There Is only one solution, the 
collective fimn, with aH land held and worked m common 
except for cottage-gardens, and with big scale husbandry thus 
rendered possible. The agncultural coop er a tive societies, 
now well over the hundred thousand m number arc showing 
the way but the pace of advance must be greatly quickened, 
and that soon for otherwise nation wide and permanent 
famme is the only prospect ahead* 

^Over against rural unemployment, as he points out, there 
IS a vast mass of urgently needed work waitmg to be done, 
especially in the construction of roads, the provision of 
iri^Don schemes, the erection of better housrag the extension 
of sanitation and of medical facflidea electrification, and so 
forth* But he docs not believe that these great tasks can be 
adequately tackled under existing institutions. He looks for 
a Booalist India as only able to bndge the gap between idle 
labour and these urgent tasks. 

Nehru acknowledges his own middlc-dass ongin* Hi» 
father was a wealthy landowner though at the same time a 
famous Nationalist. The son calls himself * one of the 
repentant bourgeouie and knows that he has still clmging 
round him many of the prejudices in the midst of which he 
was brought up In spite of this he sees dearly that a drastic 
purging IS ne^cd not merely with regard to the imperial 
government, but also m the Indian class-situation. He 
hopes to brmg about the change with as little suffering as 
possible but the system will ha\*c to go root and branch 
and the mdividuals or groups that'contmuc to ding to it will 
haiT to go too 

Nehru b especially outspoken with regard to the Indian 
States Gandhi took a deonve step towards reform m this 
quarter when, in 1939 he undertook personal Satyagraha In 
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order to set nglit a case of misgovemment m a State of Western 
India of ^\hich his own fatlicr had once been Prime Minister. 
On that occasion tlic Viceroy, tlic Home government, and 
the Congress Ministries in die ^ight provinces all cooperated 
in makmg liis Sat} agralia effectual ; and in consequence a 
precedent vas set vliich will certainly be of the highest 
importance for reform in die years ahead. For decade 
after decade, up to that time, though people of good-will 
knew how appalling were the conditions in many of die India 
States, nodung effective had been done for reform. But 
Gandhi’s acdon set the ball rolling , and Nehru is much more 
radical m liis attitude than Gandhi. He beheves diat die 
Indian States represent what is probably “ the extremist 
type of autocracy existing in the ivorld ” ; and he upbraids 
Gandhi for the pohtic slowness of the purging process which 
he advocates. He has no use, for instance, for Gandhi’s 
behef that the Princes, or some of them, may come to fulfil 
a useful purpose in India if diey will grant autonomy to their 
subjects, and rule over them as trustees He quotes 
significandy a simster utterance by one of the leadmg Prmces, 
made in 1935 in the Chamber of Pnnees at Delhi : — “ The 
Pnnees have no intention of alloivmg themselves to be 
destroyed by anybody, and should the time unfortunately 
come when the Crown is unable to afford the Indian States 
the necessary protection in fulfilment of its treaty obhgations, 
the Pjfmces and States will die fighting to the bitter end.” 

Nehru is emphatic also with regard to that major curse of 
the Indian countryside, the money-lender. H. N. 

Brailsford once wrote, “ Indian usurers and landlords are 
the most rapacious parasites to be found in any contemporary 
social system.” The two classes are now mextncably mter- 
- mingled ; often landlords in their artificaUy protected position 
(imder the Permanent Settlement made by I^rd Cornwallis in 
1793, and similar arrangements) have become degenerate, and 
their lands have thus fallen mto the hands of money-lenders, 
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•VS ho have become UndlordB m their place They too will m 
their turn become degenerate, but in the meantime what of the 
appallmg misery inflicted upon the peasantry ? In 1943 food 
hoordmg by this class is starving India. 

Here also the remedy is collectivized agriculture We arc 
renunded m this coimecdon that many of the Russian 
‘ kulaks were money lenders 
Nehru u plain spoken also with regard to police methods 
His own mother when an old lady was knocked down in a 
poUcc charge in 1932 and was hit repeatedly on the head 
She was laid at the roadside insensible Her son was in jail 
at the tunc and when she came to sec him a month later, 
she was still bandaged, though full of jO} and pndc at having 
shared in the privilege of suffering for India 

Later when his dearlj lovTd wife was d)ing after eighteen 
)ears of mamed life mcrcdibic harshness and obtuscncss 
was shown b> the police authontics in preventing his seeing 
her Suggestions were made to him that if he were to give 
an assurance to keep off pohdes he might be released from 
jail to be with bis wife. The condition was impossible 
but his mfc grew more and more ill ^Vhcn at last he was 
allowed to sec her though she was almost unable to speak 
she whispered ^^^lat is this about jTiur giving an assurance 
to Government ? Don t give it I ” 

Nehru s conviction that nothing but the total ending of 
impenahsm can meet the needs of India is thus founded not 
onl) on a reasoned system of thought but also on deep feehngs 
that have iheir root m personal experience of what imperialism 
docs and is from the pomt of view of the undcr-dog He 
had passed his youth m this country and had become popular 
and admired Then he returned to India and almost at 
once stepped into a posiuon of national leadership owing to 
hit fathers great influence as well as to his own qualities 
Then he returned to this country with his wife and child 
and was unfortunatelj the victim of two cspccully heartless 
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and cruel aftonts in London on account of his colour. In 
this case our race-snobbery “ caught a Tartar ” , and Nehru 
went back to India resolved that he would never cease working 
till he got the impenal painter cut ! It will be m place to insist 
once more that courtesy to guests from abroad, whose complexion 
happens to differ from our own, is of the first importance 
to a people assuming any t)^e of international obhgations 1 

Nehru feels himself mcalculably indebted to England for 
what she gave him during his youth He assures us that, 
as he looks mto his heart, he finds there no bitterness and no 
anger agamst the Enghsh people But he dishkes and resents 
Enghsh impenahsm, and Enghsh capitahsm, and the way in 
which India is exploited by the ruling class of Bntam He 
comments pomtedly on the post-war boom penod, when 
“ the average dividend m the jute or cotton nulls exceeded 
a hundred per cent and was often 1 50 per cent per annum ”* 
All these huge profits went to the owners and shareholders, 
whilst the workers contmued to hve m wretched hovels and 
even then women had hardly clothes enough to wear There- 
fore for the endmg of the poverty of her people Nehru desnes 
the endmg of impenahsm, and the commg of sociahsm 

The two great leaders of modem India, Gandhi and Nehru, 
are typical of the whole Indian scene the one with his eyes 
on the past the other with his eyes on the future Both 
alike are certam that the time has come when at whatever 
cost — even at the risk of avil war, or of faUmg mto the maw 
of Japan — India must become mdependent In many ways 
Bntish rule has been good , but it has not been good enough , 
it has led to appalling misenes The time has come when it 
must cease, and another way be tned, however steep and hard 
'"This IS the real Indian Cnsis It can only be met as the 
British people become willing to be true to their own great 
past, and to trust freedom, at whatever cost. 

• In this same penod it is reckoned that for every £ioo sent home m 
dividends, etc , by the jute miUs, only £iz was paid m wages to the workers 
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To meet the Cmu m India this boot fuggesta — 

(i) MatS'tducaiton especially In the Indian States, 

(а) Cortstitutwns in the Indnm States, 

CoIUcttvtzaUoTi, especially in agriculture also as soon as 

possible m mdiatry to solve the problem of poverty 
indebtedness, unemployment. 

(4) Danocrucy based not on communal repre se ntation (rvith 

its inevitable consequence, division and avil i\*artarc) 
but on large muld member constituenaes, mth reserva 
tion of seats to ensure the representation of minorities 

(5) FaUrahsm with a wide measure of devolution to the 

Provinces the Federal Le™lature to be elected 
dcmocraticallv both by the Bntiah Indian Pronnees 
and by the Indian States 

(б) Th$ Erula^ of Itrtpmalwn 

(7) As immediate steps the calling at once of a democraticnlly- 
clected Constituent Assembly (the elected representatives 
to come both from Bntish India and the Indian States) 
to make an All India Constituttan and the entrusting 
of the government of India to a National Government 
set up under that Constitution, 

We have before us at present (1943) a situation m which 
the imperial power has offered India sclf-gorvcmment, on a 
pattern to be chosen by India herself but after the war 
This offer has how-cver been ^'^tiatcd by the contcmplaiion 
of the splitting of India into an indefinite number of separate 
national states, Hindustan, Pakistan and the areas ruled b> 
Tan ous Pnnets or combinations of Princes, each independent and 
sovereign, and aH bound toon to be at war inth one another 
Could confession of fanurc after two centuncs of Impcnahfm 
be more abjcctlj complete quite apart from all considerations 
of an n-cr-detpemng povert) and an c\*cr more rapaaoiti capit 
alum of moneylenders bndowners and industrul magnates ? 
19s 
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